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Soap has double power, for 
while it cleanses thoroughly 


it disinfects perfectly. It de- 
stroys dirt and disease germs 
at one and the same time. 
Equally safe for a delicate 
fabric ora dangerous drain, for 
a luxurious shampoo or to dis- 


infect a sick-room, for the fam- 
ily washing ora delightful bath. 





An honest, undisguised soap, 

with its own clean, wholesome 

scent indicating its antiseptic 
qualities, which costs no more 
than ordinary soaps—only 5 
cents at all dealers. Your money 
back if it is not satisfactory. 
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She is about fifteen, with the deli- 

cate oval face of a Madonna. Her 
fatner, a Government official of small 
salary though well connected, is a proud 
man, reserved at best and humiliated by 
his comparative poverty. He adores his 
only daughter with a fierce, absorbing 
affection boding ill for lovers when it 
comes their turn. The mother, a deli- 
cate, faded little lady, has bent as her 
husband has stiffened. 

Their vivienda in Mexico City is al- 
most bare of furniture, but clean beyond 
reproach. They have one feeble old ser- 
vant who can totter out on errands and 
so keep up appearances, but within the 
shelter of home tue little mother does 
most of the housework. 

She also sews for Consuelo. The ma- 
terials are cheap, the fit and style not 
professional, and yet—oh, miracle of 
mother love—the effect of refinement and 
distinguished daintiness would become 
a princess. Four times a day she escorts 
her daughter eight long blocks to and 
from the Normal School, for Consuelo is 
still a schoolgirl. 

Conseulo herself is unspoiled and un- 
spoilable, docile, affectionate, sunny 
though not high-spirited, a most lovable 
bit of girlhood. She is a natural student, 
loving the dry bones of Mexican peda- 
gogy and craving wisdom even though 
mixed with sawdust. 

“I have to write a thesis,” she told 
“on the relation between the in- 


T ste is Consuelo to begin with. 


me, 


BY AMANDA MATHEWS 


tellectual and spiritual nature of woman.” 

“Dear child,” I exclaimed, “what can 
you possibly know about it?” 

“It is very difficult,” she answered 
shyly. 

Every once in a while Consuelo is out 
of school with anaemia, that curse of 
Mexican womanhood. Given a bedroom 
without a crack of ventilation, long study 
hours, almost no exercise, highly sea- 
soned food with scant nutritive quali- 
ties, tight corsets, round shoulders, 
contractea chest, and what else could be 
expected? The doctor always prescribes 
tonics and country air; so every after- 
noon Consuelo and the littJe mother 
sit in the alameda for several hours. Thus 
she lays in a small stock of red corpus- 
cles and her education is resumed. 
Dear, earnest little woman, may success 
attend you. 

A pale, delicate fairy is Concepcion, 
with great, mournful brown eyes. She 
carries herself proudly as becomes a 
scion of the purest Spanish stock. She 
has a wealthy father, as all Mexican 
fathers should be, and an indulgent 
mother, as all Mexican mothers are sure 
to be. 

Her father spends a hundred dollars 
a month on her education. Her lady 
teachers of French, English and various 
branches appear in rotation. Occasionally 
Concepcion takes a lesson, but the stars 
are seldom all propitious at the same 
time. Usually her favorite servant, an 
old nurse capable of telling the truth for 
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her if any such sacrifice were necessary, 
meets the troublesome instructor at the 
door and bundles her off as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

Concepcion’s day begins sometime dur- 
ing the forenoon when she rings imper- 
iously for her chocolate. She goes to 
mass attended by the old nurse and then 
shopping with her mother. (There is no 
need of reminding dear mamma that this 
is the day for the French lesson.) At 


fingers at their friends in other car- 
riages. 

This is the night for the theatre. As 
usual the programme consists of several 
zarzuelas or single act, light operas. 
When papa steps out to see a friend dur- 
ing one of the long waits, a handsome 
young man enters the box for a mo- 
ment’s cnat. Mamma inquires cordially 
concerning the health of all his relatives, 
but Concepcion turns away carelessly 

















Mexican Indian Water Carriers. 


two o’clock occurs the family dinner, a 
joyous event, for the members of a 
Mexican family extract as much happi- 
ness from each day’s intercourse as 
though they had not met for a year. Af- 
ter dinner they separate for the siesta. 
Our girl awakes in time to make a care- 
ful, leisurely toilet and take her place 
with mamma and her older sisters in 
the fami.y carriage at five o’clock. For 
two hours they drive up and down the 
lordly Paseo, bowing and twinkling their 


to study the occupants of distant boxes 
through her opera glass. No one would 
guess that she has his picture hidden 
under the ribbons and laces in her ward- 
robe drawer nor that they correspond at 
the rate of one or two letters a day car- 
ried by the invaluable old nurse. Con- 
cepcion has a tremor every time dear 
papa leans back against the big sofa 
cushion in the drawing-room, because her 
guilty ears detect the rustle of stored 
love letters from within. The match is 
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entirely suitable and the inevitable ex- 
plosion attended by an irate father and 
tearful mother will only clear the at- 
mosphere. I fear that Concepcion is only 
a butterfly, but she is an adorable little 
mariposa. 

Although Angelita is only sixteen, she 
is a type of old Mexico, the ultra-con- 
servative high church Mexico of a cen- 
tury ago. She lives in an elegant home 
secluded from the world in the true 
Mexican fashion. Only the drawing-room 
‘windows in the second story command 
a view of the street. Here behind a cur- 
tain, Angelita idles away her afternoons 
watching the life currents below and 
dreaming of a “‘novio” to stand beneath 
her balcony, dejected, lovelorn, unmoved 
by storm or hunger, a melancholy human 
statue for love of her. 

She is a most fanatical little Catholic. 
When not devouring romances, she is em- 
broidering altar cloths, and seldom leaves 
the house except to visit a near-by shrine. 
On the occasion of a severe case of small- 
pox she made a vow to the Virgin that if 
she recovered without losing her beauty 
she would walk to church in the dress of 
the Virgin of Lourdes. 

Her face was left without a blemish. 
People on the street stared at the vision 
of a beautiful girl dressed in exact imi- 
tation of the famous French Virgin. There 
were the flowing white robes, the rapt 
expression—nothing was lacking but a 
halo. 

Angelita’s ideas of America and Ameri- 
cans wre peculiar. 

“Is it true,” she asked me one day, 
“that in your country when a street-car 
is full and a lady enters, she sits down 
in some gentleman’s lap?” 

My indignant disavowal of any such 
custom among us made scant impres- 
sion. 

“I was so informed by a friend who 
traveled in the United States,” she ans- 
wered calmly, and added: “He says that 
Americans know not the nature of love, 
and are incapable of the higher feelings 
of the soul.” . 

I cannot say that Angelita and I ever 
reached any high estate of friendship, 
but we interested each other as foreign 
curios, and that was something. 


Five daughters and a widowed mother 
constituted the Los Rios family with 
whom I boarded for a time in the City of 
Mexico. They are highly connected but 
poor. One daughter gives a few genteel 
private lessons, and I suspect that not 
all the fine needlework scattered about 
the living rooms is for their own adorn- 
ment. 

One daughter is married—the fact of 
all others in which the family take the 
most pride. The other sisters’ pain and 
mortification over their unmarried state 
is naive and unreserved. The eldest, who 
is plain and sickly, might be designated 


























Rebecca at the Well. 








From the painting by Arnold Genthe. 


A glimpse of Old Mexico. 
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Una Senora Formal, 


as past-all-hope; the second, less plain 
and sickly, as almost-past-hope; the next, 
who is least plain and sickly, is possible, 
while the youngest is good to look upon 
and her name is Hopeful. 

Anything poorer than their opportuni- 
ties for achieving matrimony could 
hardly be dreamed of. Theirs 
is an inside vivienda, with 
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“But this door opening into the par- 
lor!” 

“Lock it and put the piano against it.” 

She was horrified almost beyond the 
power of speecn. I could not smile even 
to myself. These women, growing old in 
unprofitable singleness, are typical of a 
large class in Mexico whose lives are 
narrow and dreary beyond belief. 


There is another type of girlhood hav- 
ing little in common with Concepcion and 
Angelita, yet well worth knowing. Be- 
nita’s home is a single room, one of a row 
of unplastered adobe huts fastened swal- 
low-fashion to a convenient wall. Her 
father is an Indian “cargador”’; her 
mother spends most of her time kneeling 
behind the stone “metate” making “tor- 
tillas.” The soft spat, spat of the thin 
corn cakes between her mother’s hands 
is the first sound that Benita remem- 
bers. This humble home has no furni- 
ture but a brick charcoal stove, rush 
sleeping mats, and the invaluable “me- 
tate.” The walls are ornamented with a 
gaudy print of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
and small pitchers hung in patterns. 





no window on any street; 
so a “bear” would nave no 
chance at all to watch be- 
neath his lady’s’ balcony. 
Callers would be unthin‘- 
able, even if they knew any 
men to call. 

The mother mourned wher 
I left beacause it would be 
so difficult to find another. 
lady roomer. 

“Why not rent the room 
without board to some gen- 
tleman?” I suggested, thini- 
ing of the delightful flutte: 
among the poor unhopefu:s 
at such an event. 


Her hands came. up ir 
horror. 
“ Impossible, senor‘ta ‘ 


With so many daughters to 
have a man in the house!” 














“There is a separate en- 
trance,” I urged. 


Gente Ordinario. 
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Bronze infants of various ages disport 
themselves about the dirt floor or blink 
stolidly at passers-by from the doorway. 

Benita is a woman at fourteen and 
has been out at service for a year. On 
week days she is a lazy, untidy little 
drudge in the house of a Mexican Sena- 
tor. She wears a sloppy, ill-fitting calico 
waist and skirt adding, a blue ‘‘rebozo” 





Dus Muchacha Bonita! 


well spotted with grease when she is sent 
on errands. She is not overworked to 
any serious extent—less because her su- 
periors show her any consideration than 
because she ambles about her work so 
slowly as to rest while apparently in 
motion. 

Benita is far from being a model ser- 


Monthly. 


vant, and yet the spirit of serving in 
her is pathetic; it is so dog-like, so ut- 
terly unquestioning and uncomplaining. 
When she has made the last trip be- 
tween bedroom and kitchen to heat the 
curling iron for the daughter of the 
house, about her own age, when finally 
the ladies have gone for their daily drive 
on the Paseo, Benita peers at herself 
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curiously in the long mirror before she 
begins gathering up the toilet debris. 
The glass reflects a prettier figure than 
my lady’s, for it is free from lacing and 
straight with exercise. The features are 
good, though a trifle broad and heavy, 
the olive skin like satin, the black eyes 
lustrous, and the head crowned with 
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glossy, abundant black hair. Altogether, 
she is exceedingly pretty, this daughter 
of the people. Is she wondering why 
she may not wear silk gowns and ride 
in a carriage? Not at all. No such idea 
would occur to our little Mexican Cinde- 
rella in a hundred years. Envy is a re- 
publican vice, a phase of imagination be- 
yond the victims of caste. 

Benita’s day is coming, however. When 
the ladies return from the Paseo, Benita 
informs them that her aunt has been 
there to say that her grandmother lies 
at the point of death and so her mother 
has sent for her. The mistress under- 
stands perfectly that Holy Week is ap- 
proaching and this is a polite fiction, a 
diplomatic demand for a vacation but she 


also realizes her own helplessness and 
the matter is arranged. 


My lady in her carriage is not so happy 
as Benita on -_ alm Sunday, a transformed 
Benita in stis17 starched pink calico 
skirt and blue calico waist kneeling in 
the cathedral looking out from beneath 
her yellow palm branch with expression 
rapt and saintlike. A happy Benita scat- 
tering her holiday pennies after mass 
with the abandon of a queen, a blissful 
Benita sitting on a bench with her Pedro 
enveloped in his serape while the band 
discourses love burdened music from the 
little park before the cathedral. Truly, 
bondage and freedom are _ strangely 
mingled in Benita’s lot. 





A SONG 





EDITH ELIZABETH DE LONG 


Oh, Love! 


So dear and dearer yet— 


I would the world were gray and cold, 
The pendant moon froze in the sky, 
The sun were hid with all its gold, 
All hearts would chill, all souls outfly, 
And there were left, but you and I. 
I’d come and find your woman’s heart, 
I’d love it into tune with mine, 

A maddening rhythm ’twould impart, 
I’d draw your lips like reddest wine. 
And Love, our love, because divine 
Would lure the sun with all its gold, 
And wondrous worlds to sudden life, 
The living beat to hearts long cold 
And sweet accord from feud and strife. 
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COFFEE CULTURE IN HAWAII 





BYd L. McQCLELLAND 


quently drift into agriculture. But 

they are not likely to fancy the 
growing of wheat, cane or cotton, or 
any of the staple products. They will 
never be carried away with the charms 
of corn and hog raising, no matter how 
profitable these industries may be. ‘The 
coarse farming which yields pumpkins 
and potatoes never suits them, though the 
morning lark may sing most charmingly 
and the amiable pumpkin “among the 
rustling corn’ may remind them of the 
happy thanksgiving time. 

The poet farmer in California delights 
in oranges and raisins, and long rows of 
peach and apricot trees, “bending ’neath 
their loaas of luscious fruits.” In the 
Hawaiian Islands he tries banannas and 
cocoanuts, or diligently investigates the 
possibilities of raising mangoes and gua- 
vas and bread-fruit, and like tropical 
luxuries until he becomes satisfied that 
no man of civilized tastes can hope to 
make a satisfactory living in that sort 
of agriculture under present conditions. 

But when he views the well-kept coffee 
plantation, he looks no further. It strikes 
him as the ideal life. The long ranks 
of beautiful little trees, whether loaded 
with pright red cherries or snow-white 
blossoms and deep green leaves, are very 
charming to the eye. Then, tne climate 
in the coffee belt of Hawaii is almost 
perfection. The only fault the coffee 
farmer has to find with the business is 
that it has yielded no profits during the 
past three or four years. 

Six years ago the price of coffee was 
abnormally high, and hundreds of small 
places were opened in the forests, and 
the business of coffee raising had a 
great boom. But prices have steadily de- 
clined since then. As a consequence, 
many plantations that once flourisned 
have been allowed to go to ruin, or the 
trees have been taken up and cane 
planted in place. For though the coffee 


T HE poets who do not write, fre- 


lands are supposed to be above the cane 
belt, yet it is found that cane can be 
profitably cultivated at two thousand 
feet elevation. It requires about two 
years to mature cane at that height above 
the sea, but the certainty of a crop from 
the abundance of rain on the high-lands 
balances the longer period of waiting 
for returns. 

It has been estimated that as much as 
ten million dollars has been lost in these 
islands in the attempt to produce coffee. 
Not but that the tree grows luxuriantly, 
and produces well in many localities, 
but the high prices which prevailed when 
the coffee craze set in are cut in half, 
and an average of ten cents per pound— 
the lowest price ever known—is all that 
is received this season for the cleaned 
product; and this amount barely pays 
the cost of production, leaving nothing 
for interest on the investment. 

Nevertheless a few plantations and a 
number of small farms are still kept up 
in the Kona district of Hawaii, and sev- 
eral good plantations still survive in the 
Hamakua district. In fact, the acreage 
in coffee throughout the Islands must 
amount to many hundreds, as the amount 
of coffee exported last year is estimated 
as nearly 750,000 pounds, besides a large 
quantity consumed at home. 

A fine plantation in the mountains 
above Honakaa was recently visited by 
the writer. It represents the elevation 
and conditions probably best suited for 
successful coffee culture, being 1800 feet 
above ~..e sea, and protected from strong 
winds by the surrounding forests. The 
country is much broken and hilly. Many 
of the forest trees are left staniing 
among the coffee fields, as it is found 
best to furnish a partial shade for the 
coffee shrub. The yield will be heavier 
during the first years without the shade, 
but the trees seem to overbear in the full 
sunshine, and lose their thrifty growth. 

The forest from which the plantation 
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was wrested has a dense undergrowth of 
ferns and shrubs, with but a thin stand 
of tall trees, mostly of the variety known 
as ohia, with a few kukui and koa trees. 
The ohia, somewhat like the oak, but less 
spreading, gives a light shade, not dease 
like the others, and for that reason is 
the only variety left standing. The others 
are felled, and while some are destroyed, 
most are piled in rows, permitting the 
ground to be cleared just enough to set 
out the yearling seedlings in rows of 
ten feet apart, and separated ten feet in 
the row. In two years the timber and 
brush between the rows are decayed, 
and what has not become a fertilizer for 
the soil can easily be removed. 


When the trees have grown three years 
they are about six feet high, and bear 
an average of about one and a half 
pounds of clean coffee to each tree. They 
are not allowed to grow taller, but are 
topped so as to throw out strong 
branches, and make the gathering of the 
cherries more easy. The five-year-old 
tree is in full bearing, and yields twenty 
to twenty-five pounds of the red cherries 
each year, which is equal to four or five 
pounds of clean coffee. 

The tree may continue to bear at about 
this rate for several years, when its 
bearing qualities deteriorate. Whether 
it. could be kept up to this mark for 
a long time is not yet known in this 
country. It is probable that proper fer- 
tilization would keep up the full yield 
for many years. Trees twenty-five years 
old are common, but as they are in iso- 
lated spots, and generally neglected, they 
do not give reliable information for the 
grower, though they continue to bear 
fruit. 


One peculiar feature of the growth of 
coffee in the Hamakua belt is that the 
trees bloom and bear constantly. Dur- 
ing the months of September, October, 
November and December they yield least, 
and when the price is low it seldom pays 
to pick the scattering berries of these 
months. But during the remaining eight 
months of the year the work of gathering 
the crop constantly goes on, with the 
heaviest returns during the four months 
beginning with April. In the Kona dis- 


trict, on the west side of the Island, the 
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crop is nearly all gathered during Au- 
gust, September and October. But in any 
case the picking of coffee is not like the 
harvesting of crops of the temperate 
zone, where trees yield all the ripened 
product at one gathering. The coffee 
cherries must be picked from branches 
loaded with fruit in all stages of growth, 
and the field must be gone over about 
once every two weeks. 

The culture of coffee differs from the 
culture of cane, the staple product of 
these islands, is in being easily carried 
on by farmers of small means. One man 
can attend to twenty acres, except the 
picking; that is the most expensive part 
of the work. Pickers are paid fifty cents 
for each cwt. of red cherries brought into 
the mill. 

Women are the best hands at 
this work, and can generally gather two 
hundred pounds each day. The Portu- 
guese laporers often have their entire 
families in the field, and thus make 


‘more money than they ever earned. Chil- 


dren are often employed to gather from 
the lowest branches, while the taller peo- 
ple pick without stooping. But as in the 
cane fields the laboring class is a mixed 
lot, consisting of Japanese, Portuguese, 
Porto Ricans, Chinese and Hawaiians. 
I noticed four of these nationalities rep- 
resented in one small group, working 
harmoniously together. 


All of the work connected with coffee 
culture in Hawaii could be done by white 
men, as it is produced in a climate where 
it is pleasanter to labor than anywhere 
else in the world during the summer 
months, and it is almost as pleasant dur- 
ing the rainy season. There are no ¢ul- 
try, oppressive days, such as one might 
expect in the Tropics. It is never hotter 
than eighty-two degrees, rarely above 
seventy-eight, with a gentle breeze, and 
never, on the coolest January morning, 
below forty-seven degrees. 

In the coffee belt of Hamakua there 
is never an hour in any day of the year 
when it is too hot for a white man, or 
for any other man, to do manual labor. 
And when we add to this statement the 
fact that the usual torments of the trop- 
ics, viz., harmless reptiles and poison- 
ous insects are entirely unknown, except 
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a moderate supply of mosquitoes, one is 
inclined to ask, “What other land ap- 
proaches nearer to a paradise?” 

The most unpleasant feature is the 
heavy rain of winter—though it some- 
times happens that as much rain falls 
during summer months as during the 
usual winter period. But it rains so 
fast when it sets about it that it soon 
finishes up its average of eight or ten 
inches per month, and the water is far 
on its way to the sea in a few hours. 

The soil is too porous, and the lava 
rocks too broken, to permit of wells, 
so that to insure a supply of water for 
washing the coffee beans, and for other 
uses about a plantation, it is necessary 
to construct large tanks for containing 
rain water. For this reason, corrugated 
roofs are plentiful, often more extensive 
than are actually required for weather 
protection, so as to afford surface for 
catching a large supply of water. Other- 
wise, in this strange land, where 10 feet 
of rain generally falls during the year 
the farm stock would be dying of thirst, 
and the coffee washing would have to be 
postponed until the next shower. 

In most of the regions that now fur- 
nish the world with the material for its 
favorite beverage, nearly all of the pro- 
cesses of preparing the bean for market 
are performed by hand labor. But in the 
up-to-date places in Hawaii they are 
employing more and more machinery, 
so that ere long Yankee ingenuity will 
make it possible to win a profit from 
coffee culture, even should the price con- 
tinue low. The bean is quickly removed 
from its pulp by means of a machine 
something like a corn-sheller, propelled 
by a gasoline engine. A washing machine 
run by the same power cleans off all of 
the material clinging to the parchment, 
which 1s a thin shell fitting closely to 


the bean. This thin covering, after thor- 
ough drying, either in the sun, or, if the 
weather is damp, in the dry-house, by ar- 
tificial neat, is removed by stiil another 
machine, which also polishes the bean, 
and completes its preparation for mar- 
ket. 

In one of the leading plantations, 
twelve acres last year yielded twelve 
tons of clean coffee. Probably no other 
country in the world could excel this 
yield. But a thousand pounds per acre 
would be considered a good average for 
the entire plantation, wnich has nearly 
200 acres in bearing. 

Hawaiian coffee is regarded as equal 
to the best. A number of varieties are 
cultivatea, namely, the Guatemala, Java, 
and all Arabian varieties, and another 
that has been grown in the islands in 
gardens and door-yards so long as to be 
called the Hawaiian, though it appears 
to be an Arabian variety. All sorts do 
well; there is land enougn in these 
islands, above the belt now devoted to 
cane culture, to produce half the coffee 
supply of the United States if the price 
justified the enlargement of the industry. 

If the over-production and cheap prices 
in Brazil this year should result in de- 
creasing the coffee area of that country, 
there might be some encouragement yet 
for Hawaii and Porto Rico to produce 
a crop which seems so peculiarly adapted 
to their uplands. If, through Government 
encouragement or by the natural trade 
demands, the price of coffee should rise 
to fifteen cents a pound for the grower, 
many thousands of acres of land now un- 
productive would be converted into beau- 
tiful homes, and thus might be realized 
the expressed desire of the President 
and the Department of Agriculture that 
small farms might be made to flourish 
in these new possessions. 
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POETRY ~ 7 POLYNESIANS 


7 GEORGE W. 
STEWART 


MONG the ten thousand coral- 
A fringed islands whose shores are 

whitened by the breakers of that 
vast ocean rolling between the Orient 
and the Occident, lie undeveloped mines 
for the litterateur rich as Pactolian sands. 
The pioneer prospectors in this little- 
known field have unearthed many treas- 
ures worthy of careful preservation, and 
located outcroppings that indicate the 
existence of extensive leads of hidden 
wealth. And when these shall have been 
worked, the world that has been charmed 
with the German Nibelungen, the Fin- 
nish Kalevala, the Ramayana and Ma- 
habharata of the Hindus, and the Eddas 
of the Scandinavians, will read and ad- 
mire and be amused by the story of the 
ancient gods and mythical heroes of the 
island world, whose exploits were not 
less wondrous than those recounted in 
the poems or collections of verses named, 
and, indeed, bear a close resemblance to 
them. 

To many it may appear presumptuous 
to claim the existence of anything like 
poetry among a people who have been 
commonly regarded by those unac- 
quainted with them as a few degrees re- 
moved from the brute creation; but in 
the eastern groups of the Pacific, inhab- 
ited by the Polynesian race and extend- 
ing from Hawaii as far south as New 
Zealand, songs have been sung:-by native 
poets that are worthy an honored place 
in any library of verse. 

The Polynesians are superior mentally 
as well as physically to a majority of the 
dark races that have not advanced (until 
recently through contact with Americans 
and Europeans) beyond the savage state, 
although in somerespects,as measured 
by the standard of our civilization, they 
have reached a level below which there 
is little possibility of descent. And if 
they are capable of more advanced think- 





ing than we are wont to meet with in the 
rude chants of barbaric people, yet their 
legendary poems seldom possess the ele- 
vated ideas that make the songs of other 
and better known ancient nations so at- 
tractive. 

The style and tone of poetic composi- 
tions are indicative of the intellectual 
condition of those by whom and for 
whom they are written or recited. The 
versification of European poets centuries 
ago evinced a loftiness of thought and 
beauty of diction only possessed among 
a people of advanced mental culture; 
while the best of the latest Polynesian 
efforts are similar to the oldest extant 
which that people brought with them 
in their journeyings from their early 
home on the mainland of Asia, whence 
they spread eastward and northward 
and southward until no habitable islands 
remained to be peopled. That there has 
been no improvement is not surprising. 
Surrounded at all times by the same in- 
fluences and not enjoying the benefit of 
intercourse with people differing from 
them in speech and habits, few new 
words were acquired; and, as thought 
in its development cannot maintain a 
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faster pace than the growth of the lan- 
guage used to express and embalm it, 
new ideas and evidences of progress are 
wanting. 

The earliest Arabic poetry is not unlike 
the Hawaiian in quality and manner of 
expression; but with the acquisition of 
greater knowledge by the Arabs during 
the Middle Ages, their romance and 
poetry attained a high degree of excel- 
lence. In later years, however, they have 
lost the proud intellectual position they 
once occupied and their poetry has suf- 
fered from their retrogression. The poet 
is also influenced by other properties of 
the language that is made the vehicle of 
his thoughts. If it be pliant and smooth- 
flowing, there is a constant desire to 
employ it in the most musical forms; but 
if it be rugged and rebellious, ideas can- 
not be portrayed in pleasing colors, and 
a great stimulus to poetic composition 
is wanting. The language of the Ar- 
menians, for instance, is harsh and un- 
pleasing, and although possessing a lit- 
erature rich in philosophical, historical 
and theological writings, it is lament- 
ably poor in poetry. 

The Polynesian dialects, if less rich 
than the Arabic, are not fettered by the 
harshness of the Armenian, and are 
well aaapted for song. The people, too, 
are of a poetic temperament, having a 
natural tondness for rhythm of ucter- 
ance, music and motion—that triumvi- 
rate or trinity of nature so powerful at 
once in expressing and ruling the emo- 
tions. Lovers of poetry as well as poets 
are born, not made, and where there 
are none of the former there must neces- 
sarily be few of the latter, in conform- 
ity with the prosaic but immutable law 
of supply and demand. 

And where poetry does exist it can- 
not be suppressed. The Arab casts a 
spell of enchantment over the burning 
sands of the desert; the Norseman sings 
of the snow and the frosc; the Polynesian 
whereso’er he may turn, is met with a 
theme for song. Every plain, inlet and 
stream, every mountain peak or other 
landmark, is associated with traditions 
of gods and famous warriors, and every 
island and intervening channel has been 
the scene of numerous battles and thrill- 


ing exploits. Nature, too, has been prodi- 





gal in the distribution of charms about 
his native islands, ‘‘where every prospect 
pleasing is.” Every swaying tree, every 
sigh of the wind, every foam-crested 
wave, every angry breaker, emits a note 
of music and suggests a poetic thought. 
He breathes the air of poetry and sings 
because he must. 

From time immemorial these Pacific 
Islanders like the Gaels, the Cymry, the 
Anglo-Saxons and various continental 
peoples, had their bards who composed 
and chanted poems in honor of their 
chiefs and beautiful women. By them, 
also, were preserved the ancient songs 
and traditions, and the genealogies of the 
chiefs, which were recited on public oc- 
casions. These were learned by rote and 
passed down with the greatest care from 
generation to generation. It is aston- 
ishing to know the number of long poems 
that some of them learned in this way 
and were able to repeat correctly. Ke- 
kauluohi, one of the wives of Kameha- 
meha I of the Hawaiian Islands, pos- 
sessed an extraordinary memory and was 
selected by the king as a repository of 
ancient lore. Many historical and other 
songs have been saved in this manner 
from the fate that threatens the race 
whose emotions and passions were once 
swayed by them. What is preserved 
and reduced to writing would fill a num- 
ber of large volumes and enough has 
been put into English to discover some 
of its peculiarities. 

Several of the American and English 
missionaries in the Pacific have made 
the history and customs of these people 
a study and translated hundreds of their 
legends and chants. The largest exist- 
ing collection of these traditions and 
meles pertaining to the Pacific Islands, 
gathered by the late Judge Abram For- 
nander, is fortunately in possession of 
the Hawaiian territorial government, 
where it will be carefully preserved. 

Translation from the Hawaiian (the 
following remarks are confined princi- 
pally to the meles, or chants, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, but will apply in near- 
ly every particular to those of other 
Polynesian groups) into English is at- 
tended with much difficulty, so great 
is the difference in the construction of 
the two languages. While the Hawaiian 
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Thanksgivings sung to the God of Food. 


is deficient in words representing ideas 
that can only be produced by greater 
cultivation, or expressing abstract ideas, 
it is exceedingly rich in specific terms 
admitting of delicate shades of mean- 
ing that cannot be correctly represented 
in English. This is particularly true 
of the verbs which, in their moods, 
tenses, numbers and persons, admit of 
nearly 3,500 forms, some of which it is 
impossible for the foreigner to learn to 
distinguish between, without long and 
careful study. In the use of the verb, 
the formation of words from the radical 
—usually a dissyllable—and in certain 
peculiarities of construction, the lan- 
guage resembles the Hebrew. Some of 
the ancient legends also read like the 
Hebraic. 

Words and syllables in the Hawaiian or 
other languages or dialects of Polyne- 
sia end in a vowel, and two consonants 
never occur together. The syllables are 
short, containing usually but one or two 
letters, and never more than three— 
a consonant and two vowels. Many words 
consist entirely of vowels, and short sen- 
tences without a consonant are some- 
times met with. This would render the 


language unpleasantly guttural were it 
not for the frequent recurrence of liquid 
sounds. The only consonants in the Ha- 
waiian alphabet are h, k, 1, m, n, p 
and w. 

By its flexibility the language is well 
adapted for poetic composition, and the 
license allowed Hawaiian poets is not 
less liberal than that accorded to our 
own. For the purpose of modifying the 
meaning, or for the sake of euphony, 
words may be formed by the reduplica- 
tion of either the first or second syl- 
lable of the root, by prefixing other 
syllables to the words thus formed, by 
doubling both syllables of the root, by 
prefixing or suffixing certain syllables 
to the same, or by the insertion of one 
or more letters (sounds) in some words. 
Words are also abbreviated by the omis- 
sion of the initial vocal letter (sound) 
and in other ways. In the meles many 
words occur that are not used in con- 
versation and combinations are permitted 
that are not elsewhere to be met with. 

Hawaiian poetry does not conform to 
our grammatical rules. prescribed for 
versification, or to styles formerly in 
vogue in Europe. It is not alliterative 
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like that of the early Anglo-Saxon, Scan- 
dinavian or Tamul, nor does it rhyme like 
the oldest existing specimen of Scottish 
poetry. There is no regular alternation 
of syllables differing in quantity, and, 
unlike our ordinary blank verse, the lines 
have not a corresponding number of syl- 
lables; yet it is readily distinguishable 
from prose. It is measured by sound 
and not by feet, anu being invariably 
chanted, in tunes adapted to the style 
of composition, is not lacking in music 
and ruythmical pulsations. 

Alliterations are frequent but not 
methodical and are due more to the small 
number of sounds in the language than 
to the design of the composer. Occa- 
sionally we encounter perfect rhymes, 
or find several successive lines of iambic, 
trochaic or other measure, but their 
occurrence is purely accidental. A good 
line is recognized by the composer, 
however, and is sometimes repeated un- 
altered or with slight change of form; 
or may be made to occur at intervals 
as a refrain. 


writen in both languages, reads: 


“Be still my puuwai 

E nae iki nei, 

Hanu malie nahenahe, 
Sweet Lei Lehua.” 


A stanza of a prize hymn to the tune 
of “God Save the King,” composed by the 
late King Lunalilo before he ascended 
the throne, is as follows: 


“Ka inoa kamahao 

Lei nani o makou, 
E ola e! 

Kou eheu uhi mai 

Pale na ino e, 

Ka makou pule nou, 
E ola e!” 


A hymn, formerly the national anthem 
of Hawaii, composed by Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, sister of Kalakau, is similar in 
respect to rhyme. And yet none of these 
is devoid of poetry. The following is 





Although possessing a love 
for musical language, the Ha- 
waiian is unable to appre- 
ciate rhyme or metrical pre- 
cision. If the thought ex- 
pressed be poetic and be 
poetically expressed he de- 
sires nothing more. Even 
those of the present day who 
have had the benefit of an 
English education and are fa- 
miliar with a number of- 
aymns and songs translated 
onto their own language, see 
no beauty in rhyme, and 
songs they have themselves 
composed to popular foreign 
1irs have lines of unequal 
length, necessitating in sing- 
ing the prolongation of cer- 
tain words in some and rapid 
enunciation in others. Even 
the late King Kalakau, who 
had read extensively in Eng- 
lish and wrote his own lang- 
uage gracefully, was not an 
exception. The first stanza 
of one of his popular songs, 
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A stranger’s footsteps heard. 























The new man in the old ways. 


a translation (not literal) of the verse 
from Lunalilo’s hymn above. (Translated 
by Rev. L. Lyons.) 


“Royal, distinguished name, 
Our beauteous diadem, 
Long life be thine; 
Thy wing spread o’er our land, 
From every wrong defend; 
For thee our prayers ascend— 
Long live our king.” 


The haku meles, or poets, have always 
been highly honored in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The sole occupation of many 
of them was the composing and chant- 
ing and preservation of meles, and in 
some cases the office was hereditary. 
There were several classes of meles— 
songs of war and adventure, laments, 
love songs, etc., but there seemed to be 
reflected in many of them the unhappy 
social condition of the people, for, 
throughout Polynesia owing to frequent 
wars, the oppressive regulations of the 
priesthood and the tyranny of the chiefs, 
it might have been truly said, 


“Pleasures are 
As birds which light and fly.” 





The brief existence of peaceful periods 
is well expressed in the following ex- 
tract from a dramatic song composed 
in Mangaia, an island of the Hervey ar- 
chipelago, wherein reference is made to 
the “behest of Rongo,” the god of war. 

(This and other selections from Man- 
gaian compositions occurring in this re- 
view are from William Wyatt Gill’s 
“Myths and Songs from the South Pa- 
cific” or “Savage Life in Polynesia.”) 


“An end was put to the dance, Tautiti, 

By the warlike behest of Rongo. 

Alas, Thane! author of all our amuse 
ments, 

Those pleasures all came to an end; 

For Miru’s dread oven forever burns 

In the shades! 
She devours all who go down.” 


The muses’ natural form of expression 
is one of joy; but if joy be crushed it will 
make itself heard in lamentation, and 
Polynesian poetry, so far as rendered 
into English, is almost an unceasing 
wail; and when it does take a lighter 
vein it is too often sensuous, lewd and 
debasing. 

Some of the poets when composing 
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would select a retired spot where, secure 
from interruption, they could clothe their 
ideas in musical phraseology. Most of 
the chants composed in this manner were 
short and often excellent. Some of the 
best, exhibiting the purest poetic spirit, 
were composed by women. Few long 
ones, however, were the product of one 
person. The famous prophecy, “Haui ka 
Lani,” foretelling the overthrow of Keoua, 
a Hawaiian chief, by Kamehameha, eight 
years before the event took place, con- 
sists of several hundred lines, and was 
composed by a chief named Keaulumoku. 
Joint authorship was common. The “Inoa 
o Kualii,” an epic of more than six hun- 
dred lines, was composed by two brothers 
and chanted by one of them within hear- 
ing of two armies immediately before a 
battle. Another method of composition 
described by the late Hon. Lorrin An- 
drews (Islander, Honolulu, 1875, p. 35) 
was for the poet to summon a few of his 
poetic brethren, and after announcing 
his subject and explaining the manner 
in which he proposed to treat it, recite 
what he had composed, line by line, or 


thought by thought, the others acting 
as critics. Every thought approved by 
all would become a part of the mele. 
Each was revised in this way, approved 
unaltered, rejected or amended, the sense 
and words being carefully adjusted to 
what preceded. They then assembled 
from time to time until the mele was 
finishea; and each had it thoroughly 
fixed in his memory and was able to re- 
peat it verbatim. <A stranger method 
was for a chief to gather about him a 
number of other chiefs, noted warriors 
and composers, propose a subject for 
a mele and appoint each one to furnish 
a line or idea, which was subjected to 
the criticism of the others. And in this 
manner, not unlike the passage of a long 
bill by sections in any legislative body, 
they proceeded until the whole was com- 
pleted. 

As an instance of the remarkable ra- 
pidity with which some of them memo- 
rized these meles, as well as showing the 
estimation in which compositions of the 
highest class were held, the following 
incident, related by Mr. Fornander of the 














Toward the palace of the King. 
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visit of Lonoikamakahiki, a Hawaiian 
chief, to Kakuhihewa, chief of Oahu, will 
serve. (Polynesian Race, Vol. II, pp. 118- 
119): 

“After Lono (name abbreviated from 
above) had left his royal host in the 
evening and retired to rest, he got up 
and went down to the beach to sleep 
in his canoe, where the cool breeze of the 
sea woula fan and refresh him. While 
there, another double canoe arrived dur- 
in the night from Kauai, having on 
board a_ chiefess named Onaikawi- 
liula, bound to Hawaii on a visit. Lono 


quick ear and retentive memory soon 
caught and correctly retained the whole 
of it. 

“His expected sleep on the beach havy- 
ing been thus interrupted, Lono returned 
to the house and slept soundly till late 
in the morning. 

“Kakuhihewa, having enjoyed an un- 
interrupted night’s rest, rose early next 
morning and repaired to the seashore 
for a bath, according to the custom. He 
there found the canoe of the Kauai 
chieffess just getting ready to leave. 
Saluting the stranger, he also inquired 











Twentieth Century Polynesians. 


accosted the stranger, inquired the news 
from Kauai, and in course of conversa- 
tion learned that a new mele or chant 
had just been composed in honor of this 
chiefess’s name; that it was only known 
to a few of the highest chiefs on Kauai, 
and had not yet become public. Prompted 
by curiosity and a natural bent for ac- 
quiring all sorts of knowledge, Lono en- 
treated the chiefess to repeat the chant, 
which she complaisantly did, and Lono’s 








the latest news from Kauai, and re- 
ceived the same information that Lono 
had received during the night, of which 
fact, however, Kakuhihewa was ignorant. 
Having repeated the chant to Kakuhihe- 
wa, and he having committed it to mem- 
ory, the Kauaj chiefess made sail and 
departed, and Kakuhihewa returned to 
his palace much pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of puzzling his guest, when he 
should awake with the latest news from 
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Kauai. When Lono finally awoke and 
made his appearance, Kakuhihewa chal- 
lenged him to chant the latest mele from 
Kauai. Without hesitation Lono com- 
plied, and recited the chant correctly 
from beginning to end, to the great dis- 
comfiture and perplexity of Kakuhihewa.” 

The opening lines of this chant are 
beautifully smooth and musical, and will 
be given here, that the reader may have 
an idea of the Hawaiian style of composi- 
tion. The vowels are sounded as in 
French, and each one is in a separate 
syllable. In pronunciation the accent 
should be placed on the penultima. There 
are numerous exceptions to these rules, 
but it would be impossible and is un- 
necessary to give examples here. The 
lines read: 


“O ke alialia liu o Mana, 
Ke uhai la no. 
Ke uhai la ka wai; 
Ke uhai la ka wai a Kamakahou. 
Wai alialia, 
Wai o Mana. 
Mehe kai la ka wai, 
Mehe wai la ke kai; 
Mrehe kai la ka wai o Kamakahou.” 


The English translation is as follows: 


“The salt pond of Mana 
Is breaking away. 

Breaking away is the water, 

Breaking away is the water of Kamaka- 
Salt is the water, [hou. 
The water of Mana. 

Like the sea is the water, 

Like water is the sea, 

Like the sea is the water of Kamakahou.” 


In the above will be noticed the trans- 
position and repetition of lines, which 
practice 1s common throughout Polyne- 
sia, and often the effect is quite pleasing. 
Sometimes one or more words are 
changed without affecting the sense, as 
in the following, nunulu and nonolo be- 
ing synonymous terms for the chirp of a 
bird: 


“I ka leo o ka manu-a- 
E nunulu mai ana-a- 
E nonolo mai ana-a.”’ 


Translation: 


“Heard is the voice of the bird a- 
The twittering from its throat-a- 
The warbling from its throat-a.” 


Numerous examples like the following 
might also be furnisned: 


“The scattered islands are in a row, 
Placed evenly from east to west; 
Spread evenly is the land in a row,” etc. 


Words frequently are repeated in a 
single line, as: 


. “The rain flies—flies with the wind.” 


Again with the use of “that” and “this,” 
common in oratory as well as in poetry, 
occur repetitions such as 


“The altar, the altar of that one, 
Hakuhakualani is my father; 

The aitar, the altar of this one, 
Hakuhakualani is my mother.” 


And the following, alluding to a battle: 


“That was a chief, this was a chief— 
the stake was the island.” 


Rhymes, such as 


“He henua hiwaoa me aheetai, 
He henua hiwahiwa Aomai.” 


“A beautiful country far from Aheetai, 
A beautitul country is Aomai,” 


from a Marquesan poem, are sometimes 
encountered, but as previously noted, are 
accidental. 

There seems to have been no one who 
earned the appellation of “The Poet of 
the Isles,’ yet there were many famous 
bards whose meles are still held in high 
repute. The style of composition has 
remained the same from the earliest 
times; modern composers imitate but 
do not excel the ancient; and except that 
a few words used in the oldest chants 
have become obsolete, there has been no 
change in the poetic dialect. 

There is a suddenness or abruptness 
to Polynesian poetry, both ancient and 
modern, that causes it to appear broken 
and jagged in reading, like many of the 
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best known specimens of Oriental verse. 
The compositions of all barbarous or 
savage peoples are similarly sententious 
and elliptical, but in cantillation this un- 
evenness is materially modified. The 
oldest chants of the Islanders do not 
differ greatly in style from the best 
of the most ancient that have come down 
to us from Eastern nations. 

Their poems are redundant with fig- 
ures, many of them bold and beautiful. 
Their composers frequently introduce 
allegory and metaphor, and similitudes 
are common. The metaphysical concep- 
tions of some of the older poets are 
striking, and all possess a strong love 
for the miraculous. They are frequently 
luxuriant in description and _ exhibit 
touches of true pathos. There is also 
manifest a love of and intimate acquain- 
tance with nature and natural phenom- 
ena, and though graphic in their de- 
scriptions where such are personified or 
compared figuratively with their heroes, 
yet there has not been found one Ha- 
waiian poem, however short, addressed 
to the seas that surround them, the vol- 
canic peaks that tower above, the ver- 
durous valleys that nestle between ba- 
saltic ridges, the palm that beautifies 
the beaches, or the stately koa of the 
forest. (In this regard the compositions 
of some of the more southern groups 
are in advance of the Hawaiian.) Nor 
have they odes to the emotions or pas- 
sions, although frequent allusion to 
them, witn faithful portrayal, occurs in 
the meles. 

To one unacquainted with the customs 
and folklore of the Polynesians, many 
passages in their chants appear ambig- 
uous. And even to many intelligent Ha- 
waiians the meaning is clouded, owing 
in great measure to what were figures 
and allegories being accepted literally, 
after the lapse of time. And although 
not fully understood by later composers, 
references to such passages are incor- 
porated into more recent chants and 
their real meaning thereby hidden. Of- 
ten these parts which appear obscure 
on first reading, when understood are 
the most beautiful. Much confusion 
arises at times from the names of their 
heroes. The Hawaiians are given names 
of objects, events, and physical pecul- 
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iarities, as is common among most un- 
civilized peoples. Some of these are odd 
enough and others are poetic. Noted 
personages frequently have a number of 
epithets, and advantage is often taken 
of this to make a play on words. These 
are sometimes ironical and sometimes 
humorous, but usually in praise—and al- 
ways misleading when not understood. 

To appreciate fully the beauties of 
the meles of the Polynesians, it is nec- 
essary to possess some familiarity wita 
their history, mythology, traditions and 
habits. But the same may be said of 
the compositions of any other people. 
What, indeed, would be to the reader 
the grandest epic in our own tongue with- 
out a knowledge of ancient mythology 
(debraic, Grecian and Egyptian) and of 
prominent personages and events in the 
history of the world? No poet is more 
given than Milton to straying from the 
beaten pathway in search of rare treas- 
ures hidden away in secreted nooks; 
and he is never grander than when he 
soars away from his theme to make a 
striking comparison. 

Composers of the Hawaiian mele- 
inoas, or name song, and mele koihonuas, 
usually laudatory of some chief, have 
been much given to coupling the names 
of their neroes with famous men of an 
earlier day, and the giving of a local 
habitation to events of a remote antiq- 
uity some of which occurred elsewhere. 
The introduction of such persons and 
events frequently results in the perpetra- 
tion of anachronisms mystifying to the 
most careful student of Polynesian lore. 

No less confusing are references to 
local customs which often are not under- 
stood by others than those resident 
among the people of whom the composer 
was one. The lines from a Mangaian 
lament, 


“Slices of Maratua’s ears 
Announce all new possessions.” 


sound strangely enough and are without 
meaning to the reader. 

Maratua was the person selected to be 
sacrificed when peace was declared after 
a war, and according to custom his ears 
were severed from the head, the right 
ear representing the north side of the 
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island of Mangaia, and the left the south 
side, and these were divided into as many 
pieces as there were districts for sub- 
chiefs. 

Many such passages are encountered. 

Like Homer the Polynesian poets bring 
the gods from their abodes above or be- 
neath the earth or from the sea to per- 
form, or enable favored personages of 
this sphere to perform, prodigies in their 
battles, games, or other contests. Their 
mythology resembles in some respects 
that of ancient Greece, and the stories 
told of their traditionary heroes are not 
more ridiculous or less entertaining 
than those of the cultured Athenians. 

Proud of their race, its history and 
their illustrious rulers and legendary 
characters, and devotedly attached to 
their island homes, they love to glorify 
each in their meles, by the recitation of 
which they are often deeply stirred. 

They are children of Nature and chant 
Nature’s language in her own music. As 
the waves are the amanuensis of the 
winds and carve their records upon the 
rocks, so the Polynesians, not less im- 
pressionable, have the music of the 
winds and the tides—as heard on the 
coral reefs in the forests and mountain 
clefts—graved into their souls and give 
it expression in the songs of their ever- 
beautiful isles. In listening to their can- 
tillation we hear the roaring of the dis- 
tant waterfall, the moaning of the winds, 
the wild rage of the billows, the mur- 
muring of the rivulet—increasing and 
diminishing in volume, rising and fall- 
ing, as wafted to us from a distance, 
and falling again until subdued to a 
mere breath. 

One of the earliest forms of composi- 
tion was the prayer, and many of such 
as chanted by the priests have been pre- 
served. The following prayer to Lono, 
of particular historical value to students 
of Polynesian religions, is an excellent 
specimen of one of these ancient Ha- 
waiian offerings: 

Prayer to Lono.* 
*Polynesian Race, Vol. II, p. 355. 
“Strangely lofty indeed is this heaven, 
This very heaven which separates the 

seasons of heaven: 
Trembling is the lowest point. 


* * * * 


Extended be the sacred worship of Lono, 
Extended through Kahiki and worshiped. 

Budding are the leaves of Lono, 

Changing is the image of the god, 

Changing within Maewa-lani; 

Sounded has the shell in Papa-ia-mea. 
Silent are the heavens; 

The eyes of Lono have been seen by 

Kahiki; 

Extended be the rays of light. 

The leaves of Lono are falling, 

Doomed is the image of Lono to destruc- 
tion; 

Standing it falls to the foundation of the 
land; 

Bending low is the glory. 

Covered is the god by the heaven; 

Fastened up is that heaven. 

Covered is the god by the shell of the 

earth. 

Squeaking is the voice of the Alae 

inside of Kanikawi; 

Cracking is the voice of the thunder— 

Cracking inside of the shining black 

cloud. 

Broken up are the mountain springs 

from below, 

Passed away has the god, he dwells 
in the clefts; 

Gone is the god, he dwells in ob- 
scurity; 

Passed has the god Lono, he dwells 

in the mire. 

Sounding is the voice of the shell-fish; 

Sounding increasingly is the voice of 
the snails, 

Sounding excitingly is the voice of the 
birds; 

Cracking is the voice of the trees in the 
forest. 

Here is your body of a bird, O Lono! 

Whirling up is the dust in the sky, 

Flying are the eyes of Lono to the altar 
of Hoomo 

And he dwells here in the land. 

Growing is the body high up to 

heaven; 

Passed away are the former blustering 

winds, 

The first-born children of Hinaiaeleele. 
May I be saved by you, O Lono, my god! 
Saved by the supporting prayer! 

Saved by the holy water! 
Saved by the sacrifice to you, O god! 
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Here is the sacrifice, an offering of 
(prayer) words.” 


Reference has been made to the use 
of refrains by Polynesian poets. These 
were used more often and more method- 
ically in the southern groups than in 
Hawaii, the subdivision of compositions 
into stanzas being more perfect there 
and more common. A number of refrains 
recurring regularly as the closing lines 
of successive stanzas, are here given 
as fair samples from Mangaia: 


“Our garments are mourning weeds and 
flowers.” 

“Grief fills thy widow as she turns (on 
her pillow).” 

“My wife became a tower of safety.’ 

“My home was where the laurel tree 
grows.” 

“Never more will Iva be seen.” 

“List to the southwest wind awaking.” 
“Fell the fair palm soaring above all 
others.” 
At Araata; 

mourns.” 


now the tribe of Teipe 


The above is from a lament over the 
death of a chief. And the following 
refers to the need of a friend’s pro- 
tection, the use of the word “shadow” 
as here given being common throughout 
Polynesia: 


“O for a rock under whose shadow I 
might rest.” 


A leading occupation of the men of 
all the Pacific Islands was war, and most 
of their celebrated poems are devoted 
to the exploits of their heroes and tribes- 
men, to their principal battles and to 
the results of their conflicts. It was 
considered a great honor to be killed 
in battle. The spirits of those who 
were not slain in war were supposed to 
enter the dominions of Miru, or Milu, 
in netherland. The following lines are 
from a lament for a Mangaian who did 
not die a warrior’s death, censuring the 
god Tane in whom, apparently, the de- 
ceased had placed his faith: 


“Oh, my god, thou hast failed me! 


Thou didst promise life. 
Thy worshipers were to be as a forest, 
To fall only by the axe in battle.” 


Quite similar are these quotations from 
Maori laments. (From the Maori Memen- 
tos, by Charles Oliver B. Davis, from 
which other quotations for this review 
have been made): 


“If thou hadst fallen in battle on account 
Of Rotua, then no lamentation would be 
made.” 


“Hadst thou fallen on the battle field 
At Tauranga, when Te Mara and 
Ihumounga were discomfited, lo, 

It had been well with thee and us; 
Thy passage to the grave would then 
Have been as smooth as these fine 
Mats on which we lie.” 


A Mangaian poet well explains the un- 
settled conditions in his own island, and 
throughout the Pacific archipelagoes as 
well, in a single line: 


‘“Mangaia ever belongs to the bravest.” 


And a Hawaiian poet describes with 
like conciseness the constant dread of 
war in which the people lived: 


“Start not at the rustling of the leaves 

Lookest thou behind thee for a lurking 
foe? 

Ah! how timidly thou turnest around.” 


The relentless pursuit of the tribe of 
Teipe after defeat in battle is referred 
to by a Mangaian poet as follows: 


“Teipe is as a defenseless bird, flying 
hither and thither.” 


Another composer of the same island, 
referring to the fickleness of Rongo, the 
god of war, describes a change of rulers 
thus: 


“Long and peaceful was the rule of 
Mautara, 
Enduring five sacred lustrums. 
Like a tall palm was the priestly sway. 
His descendants, Potiki 
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And Ngara, reigned three lustrums apiece 
Then Rongo willed 

That those who had been chiefs should 
be slaves.” 


A Maori laments as follows the death 
of one who fell fighting for his land of 
Moerangi: 


“Where are the spears which thou so 
Fondly nursed on yesternight? 
The garments which were fastened 





To thy heart-strings—who loosened those? 
Is Moerangi a ship on board of which 
Thou sailest to thy death?” 


A Hawaiian poet tells the result of a 
battle in the lines: 


“The ghosts are crowded together. They 
are dead, 

Flown to the pit of oblivion, to the pit 
where regret 

Cometh not.” 
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Franciscan Period 





By Morrison Pixley 


great things for the world, but the 
greatest of their works has passed 
almost unnoticed by the historians of 
the age, who give more glory to the man 
that kills than to the man that builds. 

It is to these last that belongs the 
credit for closing the circuit of Christian- 
ity about the globe. They were the men 
and here is the place where was welded 
the last link in the chain that had been 
slowly extending for eighteen centuries 
Eastward and Westward from the man- 
ger in Judea. 

The events which led up to this, occu- 
pied the whole of what may be called the 
Mission period in Californian history, 
and the accomplishment of it marked 
the end of that era, which was coeval 
with the downfall of Spanish dominion 
on the North American continent and 
the beginning of the American pioneers 
incursion into what is now California. 

Things went slowly in those early 
days. During the whole of the seven- 
teenth century there was no move of 
any great importance connected with 
California. The various ports of the two 
Californias, Lower and Upper, which 
were usually mentioned collectively, 
were more or less occupied by pirates, 
who fished for pearls when business was 
dull, and at the season of the year when 
the Philippine galleons were due, made 
it their business to levy toll upon as 
many of them as might have been dis- 
patched. There is little doubt that many 
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of the vessels of the various crowns 
so mysteriously disappearing in the West- 
ern Sea and charged up to shipwreck ac- 
count, had merely hoisted the black flag, 
made a home port of some Indian ran- 
cheria by the sea, and piled their gains 
until tired of lotos eating in the land of 
afternoon, they returned home with a 
Sinbad’s tale of wealth from the Indies. 

The ranks of the Californian corsairs 
were greatly enlarged when the Dutch 
discovered their way around the Cape 
Horn route and so avoided the Spanish 
defenses of the Straits of Magellan, which 
had been vainly supposed to guard the 
South Seas. Thus the sixteen hundreds 
were the high-days of piracy in the Pa- 
cific, for there were no cables, no men-of- 
war, and no laws of man, except that he 
might take who had the power and he 
might keep who could. 

Were it not for the rapid succession of 
races on the California shores by which 
the nationality of the population has 
been changed three times within the cen- 
tury, there would now be floating count- 
less tales of buried treasure in every 
cove or by every head that landmarks 
the Coast, from the place where Drake 
careened his vessel, “ballasted with sil- 
ver and gold,” and made mysterious dig- 
gings and excursions to the interior to 
the Gulf of California, whence came “the 
most valuable pearls in the possession 
of the court of Spain.” 

The first step toward colonization was 
the work of the Jesuits in Baja Califor- 
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nia, where their Missions were the first 
successful settlements. Two friends, 
Fathers Salvatierra and Kino, devoted 
their lives to the enlightenment of this 
inhospitable peninsula. Salvatierra en- 
dured starvation and persecution at the 
Mission of Loreto, while Kino foraged 
on the mainland for supplies that he 
shipped over to the peninsula to make 
existence possible. Among the most 
notable of these were the first horses 
and cattle, which considerably multiplied 
on the peninsula, and three-quarters of 
a century later supplied the stock that 
was driven to Upper California, and 
whence came the vast herds of horses 
and cattle that made the principal wealth 
of the Spaniards of California in the days 
of Dana. 

The Californian Indians, as observed 
by these first missionaries, were in very 
nearly their primitive state, which as 
nearly approached the condition of Nir- 
vana as humanity has acnieved. They 
had no government or other relation of 
crganized society, no church, no family 
ties, no personal property, no home, no 
property in severality. Or to put it an- 
other way all men were of one family, 
all the land and all the property was 
common, and every one was at home 
everywhere. There was no poverty, for 
the fruits of all the land belonged in 
common to all. Their bodies, inured to 
the weather, needed no protection, and 
when nignt came on they slept where it 
overtook them. 

The methods of the padres were those 
which were bound to succeed. Perhaps 
the best sample of them was the Padre 
Juan Ugarte, who succeeded Salvatierra, 
and was the first to put the missions of 
Lower California on a_ self-supporting 
basis. In the building of the church and 
dwellings he was architect, master-work- 
man and strongest hand. Carpentry, 
masonry and brick making were his 
trades. He was farmer, stockman and 
sheep herder. He was wool clipper, 


comber, and master weaver. All of these 
and many things more by day. At ves. 
pers he was priest and catechist. He was 
teacher oi: languages and of deportment. 

A time came when the ships of the 
Spanish navy, which brought their sup- 
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plies across the Gulf, went to wreck and 
ruin, and the Spanish Government, its 
wrath slowly rising against the Jesuits, 
would not supply new vessels. Ugarte 
sent to Mexico for a shipwright, and to- 
gether they looked over the desert pe- 
ninsula for materials for their ship. There 
were none at hand. Two hundred miles 
away the Indians took them over the 
mountains to tne nearest available tim- 
ber. It had been a rugged, hard road 
for men alone. To get out ship timbers? 
The snipwright laughed scornfully! He 
knew wis business, and he could build 
no ships under such conditions. Not he, 
indeed, and he was master of his trade 
and not a miserable jack-of-all-trades. 
Ugarte did the rational thing, dispensed 
with the technical master of the craft, 
cut a road ninety miles over the rough, 
took in his Indians and tools, hewed 
planks and hauled them with his oxen 
to the shore, built the ship, trim, stanch 
and seaworthy, the handsomest, they 
said, that had been seen in the Western 
Sea, and named her “El Triunfo de la 
Cruz.” 

By royal mandate, the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled from Lower California in Febru- 
ary, 1768, Gaspar de Portola, who after- 
ward discovered the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, being the officer sent to disposses 
them. Fifteen had died on the peninsula, 
fifteen were left to go, mourned by their 
Indian converts. By slow and painful 
stages they were at last conveyed to 
Cadiz by their brethren of Mexico, many 
dying of hardship by the way. 

Such is the reward of chastity, sobriety 
and unflagging industry. As they were 
treated, so the Franciscans who followed 
them were dispossessed upon the secu- 
larization of the Missions half a century 
later. Rather interesting it may be to 
some, the fact that the “Pious Fund,” 
which has recently been the cause of 
international contention between the 
United States and Mexico, and arbitrated 
at The Hague, was started by these same 
Jesuits of Baja California. The origin 
of the Pius Fund was this: Salvatierra, 
obtaining license to found the first Mis- 
sion of Lower California, set about rais- 
ing funds for its support. The money 
when obtained was invested in Mexican 
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farms, the rents of waich were to go to 
the support of the Mission. So for each 
rew mission a new sum was raised, usu- 
ally about ten thousand dollars for each 
one, or a hundred and fifty thousand for 
all. By appreciation of property and 
cther gifts, the amount of che Pious Fund 
of the Californias, as it came to be called, 
increased to nearly half a million dollars 
at the time of tne expulsion of the Jes- 
uits, and this sum and its interest was 
then turned to the building of and sup- 
port of the Missions of Alta California, 
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There came a war between the people 
of Assissj and those of the neighboring 
Umbrian village of Perugia. Francis was 
captured, and for a year immured within 
those old walls, whereof the foundations 
were laid by Etruscan masons before the 
days of Rome. Meditation in solitude 
made him a man, and having escaped, 
he was one day praying in a ruinous 
church, when he heard a voice, as from 
the crucifix, calling upon him to repair 
the falling walls of the house of God. 

Francis answered the call, gave his 
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when the Franciscans, under Junipero 
Serra, commenced their peaceful conquest 
of the north. On the secularization of the 
Missions, the tund was left dormant un- 
til the recent proceedings brought it to 
light. 

The Franciscans who succeeded the 
Jesuits in the Missions of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and extended the work through 
the present State, were happily chosen, 
for it was in church building that their 
order began. Francis of Assissi was a 
fay youth of the twelfth century with 
wads of wealth from his father’s plenty. 





- - 





property to the church, gave his strong 
life and his hearty will with it. Others, 
tired of the riotous wealth that flooded 
Italy in those days, seeking to lighten 
their burdens and free their minds, by 
poverty, chastity and useful labor, joined 
him. The order grew, and they built 
colleges and churches by the thousand. 
Franciscan monks sailed with Columbus 
on his second voyage and advanced stead. 
ily and far ahead of the sword of the 
conquerer, which they needed not for 
protection. And the church that Francis 
built at Assissi yet remains, “‘one of the 
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most curious and interesting in the world, 
being in reality three churches rising one 
above another, partly built against, partly 
embedded in a stony steep, the lower 
one cut out of the solid rock.” Now the 
churches of the Franciscans in California 
crumble as they will; unheard is the 
voice from the crucifix. 

All of the preceding had taken place, 
and yet no foot of colonist had crossed 
what is now the boundary of the present 
State of California. Its tens of thou- 
sands of inhabitants had seen no stranger 
save when Drake and some of the early 
Spanish discoverers or pirates had made 
short stays in its harbors. Though many 
of the myths had been brushed away con- 
cerning the fabulous wealth of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, which were supposed to 
lie somewhere within its confines, there 
was still much of mystery hanging over, 
which dissipated slowly in those days 
when miracles were yet happening in 
this Western world. 

It was, therefore, with all the feelings 
of true discoverers and adventurers 
bound for an unknown land that the 
first Franciscan expedition left from 
Mexico. This was the flower of nearly 
two centuries of Spanish efforts to take 
possession of what they knew to be a 
valuable country, but had found no way 
to colonize. The success was due to the 
joint efforts of two men who had appar- 
ently two mottoes between them: ‘“T 
can” and “I will’—Galvez, the Visitador- 
General of the Crown to Mexico, and Juni- 
pero Serra, who had been appojnted 
President of the Missions of Nueva Cali- 
fornia. Serra had for some time been a 
sufferer from an injury to one of his 
legs; the hurt had turned into a chronic 
ulcer, and would cause him pain for 
every motion that he made until death, 
yet he, like one possessed of the vigor 
and wholeness of youth, walked and rode 
up and down the Californias as though 
the mules were Pullman coaches and san- 
dals were luxurious carriages. 

It was fortunate that the first expedi- 
tion was well supplied with the fruits of 
Salvatierra’s work in Baja California, 
for that gave them a convenient method 
of outfitting a land expedition with 
flocks and herds to be driven overland 
to San Diego, while the heavier freight 
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ard all articles which could be trans- 
ported by sea, were taken in two ships 
from Mexico, the two expeditions meet- 
ing at San Diego harbor on the first day 
of July, 1769. 
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In the half century that followed, an 
empire was developed that was in many 
respects ideal, in some unapproachable 
in its perfection, and in nothing so lack- 
ing as is usual with most specimens of 
organized society. 

Tne missions were, to begin with, con- 
ducted on an honest basis, their fabrics 
were made for wear, the buildings for 
service; beauty was usually a secondary 
consideration, but it sprang to place as 
it does in a homely face that is honest 
and true. Nothing was done on the com- 
petitive plan, nothing was done for self. 
Mission blankets, mission furniture, 
mission products of all kinds became 
models for imitation. 

Immediately upon the founding of San 
Diego, Portala set out for the north to 
establish a settlement at the port of 
Monterey, which had been spoken well 
of by Viscaino in 1603. He twice passed 
the Point of Pines, stood upon the beach 
and the hills of Monterey looking in every 
direction for a good port, recognized 
nothing, passed on to the north, where 
he “came to” several vast arms of the 
sea, stretching far inland, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner,” still found no port, 
and returning to San Diego reported 
a total failure. What Portala expected 
a port to look like, may not be guessed 
by one of this day, but then it must 
be remembered that he was a soldier, 
and probably thought “every one to his 
trade—mine is not finding ports.” 

So it remained for Serra to head an- 
other expedition by sea, which had no 
difficulty in locating the port of Monterey, 
finding there not only the old oak with 
branches overspreading the beach and 
springs of water beside, where Viscaino 
had held chapel, but also a cross erected 
by Portala, with a writing buried at the 
foot stating that he could find no Port 
of Monterey. 

The Mission and Presidio of San Carlos 
de Monterey was founded June 3, 1770, 
but there being no soil suitable for tillage 
and the exposure being northward and 
bleak, tne following year Serra removed 
the mission to the bank of the Rio Car- 
melo, where was built his own home 
mission, which has since been the de- 
light of every artist who has had the 
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felicity of being able to reproduce its 
charming outlines and surroundings. It 
must, of course, be understood that the 
first structures that were used as 
churches had no such architectural pre- 
tensions as the buildings which were af- 
terwards built with the aid of hundreds 
or thousands of eager neophytes. Galvez, 
the Visitador-General, and the heads of 
the Franciscan college of San Fernando, 
were so pleased by the success of Serra 
in founding San Diego and Monterey, 
that they immediately made arrange- 
ments for the establishment of five new 
missions with two missionaries, and a 
fund of one thousand dollars for the 
starting of each, and that four hundred 
dollars be given for the traveling ex- 
penses of each missionary, besides sup- 
plying various vessels, vestments and or- 
naments, together with the bells which 
were the special gift of Carlos III, the 
King of Spain. 

The general public of Mexico as well 
took enthusiastic interest in the work 
of Serra, and the bells of the cathedrals 
rung through all the city in celebrating 
the reception of the news. When it came 
to casting the bells for the new missions, 
there was a very pretty custom observed 
by the people. Those who wished or could 
afford it, threw in coins of copper, silver 
or gold, articles of jewelry worn by ladies 
or spurs of silver worn by the cavaliers, 
se that the silver-tongued bells might 
ring to the heathen, carrying more than 
the mechanical clang of brass. 

Following upon the establishment of 
Monterey came San Antonio, San Gabriel 
and San Luis Obispo in the order named. 
It was at the latter mission that the 
peculiar half-cylinders of hard burnt clay 
were first made and used as tiling for the 
roofs. Previous to that time a heavy 
thatch of tules or else flat rushes had 
been used to shed water, but these hav- 
ing been repeatedly set a-fire by flame- 
tipped arrows, fired by the Indians, the 
improvement was made as a protection 
against conflagrations. 

In 1773 Serra was compelled to return 
to the City of Mexico, for the withdrawal 
of Galvez as Visitador-General to attend 
to more important duties in Spain, left 
the Californias without a friend in the 
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vice-regal staff, and changes had been 
contemplated which would have caused 
the downfall of the growing Mission 
system. Serra was successful in his 
embassy, and returning to California, 
again turned his attention to the found- 
ing of new missions, San Juan Capis- 
trano being started by his own hands, 
while Santa Clara and San Francisco 
were being forwarded with the new sup- 
plies thac had resulted from his visit 
to Mexico. The principal points in the 
chain of missions being thus marked, 


were o.cen delayed or sometimes com- 
pletely wrecked, it was necessary that 
the settlements should, as soon as possi- 
ble, be made independent of the parent 
country for their necessities, and as 
for luxuries, these might with more pa- 
tience, be awaited. 

This was the greatest task that con- 
fronted Serra, the problem of how to 
make each mission band of untaught 
children of the forest, capable of support- 
ing themselves under the changed condi- 
tions resulting from the necessary adop- 











A modern festival at an old church. 


Serra conceived the grand plan of a com- 
plete series of links which should place 
each within a day’s foot journey of the 
others, so that the traveler should be able 
to rest every night under the hospitable 
roofs of the friars and find food for him- 
self and his horse furnished without 
price, for money was in those earlier days 
of the missions merely a curiosity, and 
without use, as there was not a store 
nor factory in the Californias, and the 
pay of missionaries and soldiers was 
sent from Mexico in the form of mer- 
chandise. As the ships from San Blas 





tion of pueblo life. That he was success- 
ful is proven by the high tide of prosper- 
ity which was reached in the early part 
of the last century when the missions of 
California were possessed of nearly one 
million head of cattle, eight hundred 
thousand sheep, seventy-five thousand 
horses, ten thousand mules, and thirteen 
thousand hogs, figures which are dry 
enough of themselves, but translated into 
beefsteaks, mutton chops, horse-back 
rides and sausages, they tell a tale of 
plenty that is not to be equaled on 
earth to-day nor often before. 
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Hides and tallow were the principal 
forms of hoardable wealth, and it is 
related of one of the friars of orders 
Grey, that being unwilling to trust the 
produce of his mission to the ordinary 
courses of trade, he caused subterranean 
chambers to be excavated and lined with 
masonry, wherein he annually poured 
the year’s melt of tallow, until he had 
shiploads of solid fat, as good and as safe 
from a financial standpoint as cash in 
the bank. From rawhides were made 
shoes and rough clothing for the men, 
saddles, harness, chair and bed bottoms, 
table covers, wainscoting, screens, fas- 
tenings for the rude oxcarts, and tires 
for the huge wheels which were sawn 
from a single section of a tree, lash- 
ings to secure the timbers of buildings, 
cords, ropes and twines, and hundreds 
of other things which only an Indian race, 
used for generations to depending upon 
buckskin couJd invent. 

So preservative and salubrious is the 
climate of California that the rawhide 
lashings may be seen in place holding the 
rafters of the old Mission Dolores in 
San Francisco, as well as in other places 
where “restorations” have not destroyed. 

The Franciscans, coming from Italy 
and Spain, had a better knowledge of 
agriculture and horticulture adapted to 
the climate of California than any of the 
immigrants from rainy countries are apt 
to acquire. They knew at sight that ir- 
rigation must be practiced to insure the 
most profitable results, and so they lost 
no valuable decades in fruitless experi- 
ments of flying in the face of nature. 
Near each settlement were rich bottom 
lands over which was conducted the 
water of a near-by stream, and here was 
raised Indian corn, pumpkins and Span- 
ish watermelons, deep green without, deep 
red within, beans, peas and minor vege- 
tables; on the mesas, outlying, were fields 
of barley and of the hardy Sonora wheat, 
which ripened surely even in dry sum- 
mers. Orchards of various fruits and of 
olives and vineyards, gratified the palate 
or cured from scurvy the ill-fed mariners 
of a storm-tossea ship. Mission olives 
and mission grapes have never yet met 
their equals for fineness of flavor, and the 
quality ot oil and wine made from them 


first christened the name of California 
as the worla’s superior in these lines. 
There were also in the patios bushes of 
Castilian rose, which in this climate is 
the rosiest of all roses, and yields the 
precious attar as abundantly as the gule- 
stans of Persia. Each mission was pro- 
vided with one or more grinding mills 
composed of a shallow ciicular stone vat, 
some feet in diameter, in the center of 
which was a vertical shaft carrying a 
horizontal axle, at either extremity of 
which were two stone disks twenty or 
thirty inches in diameter and from four 
to six inches thick, which rolled round 
and round the bed of the vat as the 
verticle axle was rotated by oxen at- 
tached to an arm fastened to its upper 
extremity. In these mills were ground 
olives for oil and cereals for breadstuff. 

Santa Inez, founded in 1804, was the 
last of the chain of missions from San 
Diego to San Francisco, and it completed 
the conquest of the coast as far as the 
Spaniards cared to venture, until 1812, 
when the Russians coming from thea 
misty northwest, founded what is now 
known as Fort Ross, near the mouth of 
the Russian river, and aroused Spain to 
danger from a new direction. Nothing 
was done, however, until a frightful mor- 
tality of some sort seized upon the In- 
dians of the Mission Dolores, and the Mis- 
sion San Rafael Archangel was founded 
in 1817 partly as a sanitarium for hasten- 
ing the convalescence of numerous 
sufferers and also as a check to the ad- 
vance of Russian colonization, although 
nothing but the most friendly relations 
existed between the two sets of colon- 
ists. Thus was completed the gir- 
dle of Christianity about the _ globe. 
In its entire significance the most stu- 
pendous event in history. 

In 1823 was built the last of the Fran- 
ciscan Missions at Sonoma, although San 
Rafael still remained the most Western. 
Shortly after came the Revolutionary 
wave up to California and then secular- 
ization. The Mission Church of the 
Franciscans at Sonoma is now used as a 
barn. The old Greek Church at Fort Ross 
is used as a barn. So in the end as in 
the beginning the manger marks the ter- 
minals of Christianity. 
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Monterey Before the Gringos Came 





BY RICHARD L. 8SANDWICK 


as he looks on the old tile-covered 

adobes of Monterey, small, many of 
them scarcely more than huts, that these 
houses once sheltered the proud owners 
of nearly all the valuable land from Sac- 
ramento to Santa Barbara. Yet such 
was the case. Families who held large 
ranchos as far off as Santa Clara or San 
Luis Obispo had also their city houses 
in the old capital. Many of the old fam- 
ilies still live there under the same tile 
roofs, descendants of the Castros, the 
Vallejos, Abrigos, Soberanes, Sotos, Es- 
tradas, and others, who measured their 
lands by the league and owned all the 
cattle on a thousand hills. 

These were the good old times before 
the Gringos came. Life was easy, money 
plenty, and amusement was the serious 
end of existence. It has been my good 
fortune to know some of those that lived 
this life, and to get from their lips the 
story of the fun that then went round. 

The number of holidays and feast days 
was surprisingly large. Every Sunday 
was a fiesta, and the birthdays and wed- 
dings that intervened added still more 
to the merry-making. The children of 
a fairer skin that each year visit now 
this region in hundreds, going out to dis- 
cover Point Lobos, Cypress Point, Mid- 
way Point, Pebbly Beach, Moss Beach, 
and the rest, and to write home glowing 
descriptions of them, little realize that 
these places were the scenes of picnics 
and merienaas long before their parents 
were born. 

On such occasions it was customary 
to send the ox-wagon or carita, with its 
wheels of solid wood, out to one of these 
places in the early morning, carrying 
good things to eat, tamales, tortillas, en- 
chilades, chiles rellerios, panoches, and 
azucarillos. Later, the gentry came 
mounted on horseback. Often the young 
caballero had his sweetheart on the same 
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horse in front of him. Sometimes a 
platform had been erected in a shady 
place, and there the young folks danced 
to the sound of guitars. Instead of the 
ground-squirrel that now half-timid, half- 
saucy, creeps up to share the picnickers’ 
lunch, sometimes a giant grizzly stalked 
from the woods and loomed up on his 
hind legs to look at the feasters; for 
this wooded peninsula was full of bears. 
Or perhaps a mountain lion, screened 
by the dark foliage, lay along the bough 
of some great cypress and eyed the feast. 

There were clam-bakes and mussel- 
bakes on the beach just as now. A hole 
was dug in the dry sand and filled with 
hot stones; then the stones were taken 
out and the mussels put in and kept there 
till they opened and were cooked to a 
delicious turn. But the mounds of mus- 
sel shells you find on the shore out 
toward voint Pinos lighthouse were 
made by the Indians. I have dug into 
some of these further down the coast, 
to the depth of six and eight feet, and 
have passed through the ashes of many 
an old campfire, held in the same spot 
year after year in the seasons when 
acorns were scarce, and the Indians came 
down to live off the sea, as now the Chi- 
nese do. 

But to return to Monterey and the 
good times there. The world has never 
seen better riders than the old Mon- 
tereyans. Most of the sport among men 
was on horseback. There was the colear 
or tailing the bull. I have talked with 
those who saw that done on Alvarado 
street, when that street was scarcely 
more than a bridle path, for the Spanish 
of early California were not road builders. 
One such scene was described to me as 
follows: 

At the end of the street by the plaza, 
Governor Castro had a stone corral. At 
the entrance to this, on each side of 
the gate, a mounted vaquero had taken 
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his stand. The bull was driven out of 
the enclosure. When he had run a short 
distance from the riders a signal was 
given and they galloped down the street 
after him. The one that reached the ani- 
mal first, seized his tail, turned it around 
the pommel of his saddle, and guiding 
his horse a little to the side, threw the 
bull completely off his feet. Quick as a 
flash the vaquero leaped from his horse, 
and with a short rope tied the bull’s legs 
together and left him helpless on the 
ground. So skillful were the vaqueros 
at this that the contest was usually won 
by him who had the best mount, and 
could reach the bull first. 

Then there was the cock race. A 
rooster was buried in the sand, only the 
head above ground and that well greased. 
A half dozen horsemen raced to get it, 
bending low from the saddle, and he was 
judged victor who succeeded in pulling 
up the bird by the head, or, if it stuck 
too fast in the sand, in pulling the head 
from the body. 

Spain seems to be the only country 
that has handed down the sports of the 
Roman amphitheatre. The bull fights 
are no doubt survivals of the gladiator- 
ial shows that once delighted the popu- 
lace of Rome. There were bull-fights 
in Monterey in the olden times such as 
are known in Spain and Mexico. But 
more frequent, as affording greater 
amusement, was the bull-and-bear fight. 
A grizzly was lassoed by two or more 
vaqueros and dragged to the scene of 
combat, and the monarch of the herd 
was brought to give him battle. I 
talked with an old lady who saw one of 
these fights from the rear porch of the 
old Pacific House in 1847. 

The beasts were within the stone cor- 
ral, still partly standing, and were 
fastened together by a long chain. They 
thus interfered with one another enough 
to provoke a fight. The leading citizens 
and their families occupied the porch 
of the adobe hotel; the rabble lined the 
fence-tops. 

The bull began the fight by charging 
the grizzly with his horns. A blow from 
the grizzly’s paw did not siop the onset. 
In a moment they were rolling over each 
other in the dust. But the bear finally, 
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though badly gored, got his teeth fas- 
tened into the bull’s neck, and the bull 
was pulled to his knees. His tongue hung 
out. swnis was what the bear wanted. He 
got his claw into the mouth, pulled the 
tongue out still further, and then bit it 
off. .With this the bull gave up the 
contest, and soon after both animals were 
dispatched. 

The people in Monterey still remember 
Augustin Escobar, the hunter, who en- 
countered and slew a bear with his knife 
in the woods where Pacific Grove now 
stands. It is said that this man was af- 
terward induced to fight a bear for the 
delectation of the people at a fiesta in 
Monterey. With only a knife as a weap- 
on, he rolled his serape or heavy cloak 
about his left arm and shoulder as a 
shield from the terrible claws. The crowd 
got the worth of their money; for not 
only was the bear killed, but Escobar car- 
ried to the end of his days, two ugly 
claw marks down face and chest that 
made him interesting, if hideous. These 
sights must have been degrading and it 
is a source of pride to know that our gov- 
ernment put a stop to all such shows in 
the early fifties. 

In the evening the dance was on. There 
were many young people; most of the 
families were large and numbered a 
good round baker’s dozen. You will 
cease to wonder at the number of rooms 
added on to make up the long, rambling 
adobe known as the Abrigo House, when 
you learn that twenty-one children from 
one father and mother once lived in the 
place. The custom house was a favorite 
scene of public dances. Sometimes the 
dancers danced alone, sometimes in pairs 
or companies. A shower of silver dollars 
fell at the feet of the senorita who 
could do el son well. Then there was 
la bamba, danced with a glass of water 
on the head; the contradanza was a 
general favorite, and also the dance in 
which cascarones—egg-shells filled with 
perfume or tinsel—were broken over 
the heads of the dancers. The American 
waltz came in under Governor Alvarado 
and though the priests threatened ex- 
communication if the dancers persisted 
in dancing it, and even though they went 
so far as to nail this edict against waltz- 
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ing to the door of San Carlos Chapel, that 
was all the good it did. The young folks 
continuea to waltz, nevertheless, and 
their children’s children waltz still in 
Monterey though not in the old Custom 
House. 

Speaking of the church, an interesting 
ceremonial took place on Good Friday. 
On this day a straw effigy was made by 
the padres in the likeness of a man, and 
called Judas Iscariot. This was tied to 
a bucking broncho, and the horse was 
followed by the crowd, who pelted the 
image with rocks. If it failed to go to 
pieces under this treatment, they took 
it off at last, and burned it in the middle 
of the plaza. With it, all the bad luck 
of the coming year vanished in smoke. 

It is a pity that California was pro- 
voked to war with the Americans. If 
Larkin and Sloat had had their way, it 
might have come into the Union without 
the firing of a single shot; but the am- 
bition of Fremont did not permit it. One 
incident of this time I cannot forbear 
repeating as it was told me by Mrs. A. 
G. Lawrey, an interested party. 

Every one who has visited Monterey 
has noticed the old brick house by the 
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whaling station. This was built by Mrs. 
Lawrey’s father. There during the war, 
the wife of Commandante Castro used 
to come and sit on the doorstep, and visit 
with the American family; but she never 
entered the door. The general had ex- 
acted from her the promise that she 
would never enter an American door 
while he was away fighting Fremont. 

“You like the Americans so well” said 
he “that l’ve a mind to bring you a string 
of American ears to wear instead of 
pearls as a necklace.” 

When Mrs. Castro told the Dickinsons 
this story, General Castro and his com- 
mand were already fleeing in panic to- 
ward the Mexican border, and she prayed 
the good Virgin that her husband might 
bring his own ears back in safety to 
Monterey. 

It is fortunate for the traveller that 
the wheels of progress have not turned 
fast enough at Monterey to grind out all 
that once stood for Spanish life in Cali- 
fornia. And surely no place on the con- 
tinent can better repay a visit than this 
interesting and historic city, which Stev- 
enson loved, and styled—the Old Pacific 
Capital. 




















Curios that pass through the mails. 








Uncle Sam’s Postal Morgue 








ited by sight-seers at the national 
capital is the new post-office build- 
ing, a vast structure nine stories high, 
occupying a whole block on Pennsylvania 
avenue, not far from the Treasury De- 
partment. The entire ground floor of 
the building is devoted to the postal 
service of Washington City. A glass 
roof covers the central part of this base- 
ment floor, but the walls of the edifice 
rise eight stories higher, enclosing a 
grand interior court on top of the glass 
roof, while a second roof, arched and 
made also of glass, covers the whole, pro- 
ducing a fine architectural effect. The 
building is modeled upon the style preva- 
lent in Cuba and Porto Rico, the court 
being filled wica magnificent palms and 
other potted plants. 

The entire upper portion of the edifice 
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is arranged for the use of the post-office 
department, which deals with the mails 
of the entire United States, the Postmas- 
ter-General himself, having his office in 
one of the rooms. Perhaps the most 
interesting bureau of this department 
is Uncle Sam’s postal morgue, otherwise 
known as the Dead Letter uffice. Thither 
are sent, from all parts of the country, 
the waifs that go astray in the mails 
and remain unclaimed after every means 
has been exhausted by the local post- 
masters to find their owners. On arriv- 
ing at the office the bags of defunct mail- 
ing matter are deposited in one big, gen- 
eral opening room. In the old building 
formerly occupied by the Post Office De- 
partment there was a gallery above this 
room from which visitors could look down 
upon the work in progress. The bags 
containing letters only are dumped be- 
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In Museum of Dead Letter Office. 


side the sorting table, where by expert 
hands they are quickly sorted, classified 
as foreign and domestic and tied up in 
bundles of a hundred each, to be dis- 
tributed among the clerks who have 
charge of the opening. 

Some six million letters pass over this 
table each year, more than 20,000 of 
which bear no addresses whatever. The 
rest have vague inscriptions of a most 
puzzling character. The envelopes are 
next slit and their contents searched 
to see if they contain money, checks, or 
negotiable notes, a record being kept 
of all letters with valuable inclosures. 
Every effort is subsequently made to 
identify either the sender or the person 
addressea, and in this manner the office 
is able to return most of the money 
found, although the unidentified remain- 
der aggregates some $3,000 annually, and 
is turned into the United States Treas- 
ury. It seems hard to believe also that 
at least thirty thousand unredeemed pho- 
tographs find a resting place each year 
at the Government postal morgue. But 
the most interesting part of the room to 
the curious is the corner where pack- 
ages are opened. Such queer things are 
evolved trom the brown-paper wrappings. 





Handkerchiefs and books are numberless; 
cheap jewelry is also extensively repre- 
sented and scarcely any small article 
in common use can be named of which 
a sample has not been uncovered in the 
course of dead letter examinations. But 
when it comes to petrified frogs, coffin 
plates, electric bells, and razors, the 
imagination finds itself taxed to suggest 
greater absurdities that could be sent as 
presents through the mail. If no clue 
to the ownership of this heterogeneous 
assortment can possibly be discovered 
inside the packages, they are carried to 
a big store room in the building to re- 
main two years, at the end of which 
period the whole mass is looked over 
and made up into new bundles of a mis- 
cellaneous description prepartory for the 
annual auction sale, held each winter to 
rid the office of burdensome accumul- 
ations. 

The bundles are so prepared as to make 
the contents of each, value about sixty 
cents; and as the bundles number several 
thousand, it is not astonishing that the 
sum realized by the Government at the 
end of every auction amounts to about 
$3,000. Quite a crowd assembles to at- 
tend the sales, drawn thither by various 
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Modern Hieroglypstics. 


motives. Some come merely to gratify 
their curiosity; others have looked over 
the catalogue of articles to be disposed 
of, published in the newspapers prior to 
the auction, and have seen something 
which they particularly coveted; others 
are simply actuated by the bargain 
mania, and bid for the mysterious pack- 
ages witn the keen enjoyment of a lot- 
tery. Very funny are the experiences 
of those opening the hidden treasures 
they so blindly purchase. A damaged 
vest, three cheap handkerchiefs, two 
neckties and a harmonica is one award- 
ment; a picture book, a hawk trap, a 
damaged toilet case, some music and a 
pack of cards, are the enviable surprise 
gifts to another buyer, while a curling 
iron, a note book, three tooth brushes, 
some crochet yarn, and a pair of side 
combs are the acquisition of a third 
party. In another package are found a 
dozen gold-plated frames for spectacles. 

But not all of the articles which drift 
into the Dead Letter Office under the 
comprehensive title of merchandise are 
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disposed of to the public. The nicest 
books are kept for the Library of the 
Post Office Department, while the most 
peculiar specimens of gift-making 
through the mails are preserved in the 
museum of the Bureau. Most conspicu- 
ous among the curios adorning these 
shelves may be noted a doll made of corn 
husks, a doll’s chair made of feathers, 
a white silk parasol, a box of raisins, a 
ham, an old tin kettle, a lady’s bustle, an 
assortment of pistols and knives, a sou- 
venir gondola marked ‘Venezia,’ some 
wedding cake in a tin box, a bird’s nest 
with eggs in it, several stuffed birds, a 
coffee pot, a large chopping axe, a gilded 
horse shoe marked Billy, a bunch of 
Chinese fire-crackers, two or three um- 
brellas, a human skull, a washboard, a 
common brick, a toy skeleton, and the 
model of a sewing machine. Some of 
these articles never reach their destina- 
tion because of insufficient postage. A 
notable instance of this delinquency is a 
big cocoanut bearing the distinct address 
of a gentleman in New York. The his- 
tory of tnis eccentric relic, which has 
ornamented the shelf of the museum 
many years, states that the party in 
question was notified of its detention, 
but on hearing that the amount of post- 
age due for its delivery would many 
times out-value the cost of several cocoa- 
nuts, he preferred to leave his property 
unclaimed. Among very singular objects 
are a toy alligator standing on its hind 
legs, another one coming out of an egg, 
a life-sized monkey made out of cocoa- 
nut fibre, some wooden forks with curi- 
ously carved handles, recently arrived 
from the Philippine Islands as presents 
or specimens; a mouse trap with a hid- 
ous ogre mouth to admit the tiny rogues, 
and an old love letter written on a thin 
wooden plank two feet long and a foot 
wide. 


The occupation of opening defunct 
packages is not always a harmless and 
amusing one, as is witnessed by a jar 
containing snakes preserved in alcohol, 
these innocuous reptiles having arrived 
in a perforated tin can. The sensation 
of their advent was only equaled by one 
other exciting occasion at the office when 
an ordinary-looking package addressed to 
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a lady was discovered to conceal a loaded 
pistol. But the circumstances preceding 
the tragedy this weapon might aave 
wrought, have never been revealed. An- 
other favorite incident, of a less start- 
ling nature, which is told to visitors at 
the museum, declares that a gentleman 
actually claimed a set of false teeth, 
that he saw on one shelf as his own, and 
proved his right by showing that they 
fitted his mouth exactly. : 

As a monument to the cleverness of its 
employees, the Dead Letter Office keeps 
in the museum, framed in glass, a num- 
ber of samples of execrable penmanship, 
on the backs of envelopes, which has 
actually been deciphered and the en- 
closed contents despatched to their cor- 
rect addresses. Whenever an address is 
disciphered and sent to its place of 
destination, the postmaster is requested 
to return the empty envelope to the 
office as an acknowledgment of its 
receipt, and it is almost inconceivable by 
what ingenuity so many letters are veri- 
fied and set a-going once more after hav- 
ing been pronounced dead. Some quality 
akin to inspiration seems requisite to 
correct the mistakes in spelling and 
supply insufficient addresses, especially 
when many of the blunders are com- 
mitted by foreigners. The mischievous 
story which asserts that a letter once 
arrived at the office having no writing 
but three words arranged in the follow- 
ing order: 

Wood, 
John, 
Mass. 


and falling into the hands of a specially 
gifted clerk, was made to read: 


John Underwood, 
Andover, Mass. 


can scarcely be regarded as a fabrica- 
tion when compared with actual facts. 
For example, a letter directed to 


Lobestyjan Gerwouker, 
Tantomas, 


and pronounced “illegible,” was turned 
_ and twisted by one of the women expert 


clerks until it evolved the name of town 
and State as Taunton, Mass. 

Another example of hieroglyphics suc- 
cessfully interpreted is furnished by: 


M. farangesco Napoletano, 
Stater Naielande, 
Nerbraiti Sechem Street, 
No. 41. 


the missive being finally delivered to Mr. 
Napoletano, at No. 41 Second Street, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

Woman’s reputation for guessing cor- 
rectly or her intuitive genius, seems to 
be recognized in this section of the Dead 
Letter Office, for the experts here are 
women. 

“How did you know where to send 
this?” asked a visitor, taking up an 
empty envelope which bore nothing on its 
back but a slip cut from some circular 
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repiesenting a wreath of flowers sur- 
rounding the printed name, “F. B. Mills.” 

“I don’t know,” said the woman clerk, 
laughing. “I just happened to remember 
that there was a florist of that name at 
Rose Hill, N. Y.” 

A similar case to the one last men- 
tioned was a communication addressed 
to: 

Mr. Chase & Bro., 
New inGlan, N. Y. 
which was promptly re-directed to 
t 

Messrs. Chase & Bro., 

‘the New England Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


It would be impossible to credit the 
stupidity of persons when attempting to 
communicate through the mails, but for 
the testimony of one’s own eyes. The 
Dead Letter Office has a letter bearing 
no other direction than “The Famous 
Maryland Carpets,” but through the 
cleverness of the clerk into whose hands 
it fell it was sent to Julius Hines & Son, 
the leading carpet merchants of Balti- 
more, Md. The ingenuity of the office is 
baffled, however, when the letters mutely 
request it to, “Please hand this to some 
hay dealer.” At Christmas time several 
thousand applications to Santa Claus are 
registered, but the experts have not yet 
found a way of communicating with that 
venerable myth at “the North Pole,” or 
in “Fairyland.” More tangible objects 
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are the foreign scrawls, such as Teol, 
Mass., which they manage to decipher 
as Haverhill, Mass., and Iksvil, Long 
alot, which is rightly guessed to mean 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. Recently 
a freak ietter was forwarded from Chi- 
cago to Uncle Sam’s postal morgue be- 
cause on the envelope was pasted the 
autograpn of an artist, well-known in 
New York, which had been clipped from 
an illustration in a periodical. The office 
expert recognized the signature and for- 
warded it to “Henry Mayer.” The en- 
velope was returned with a complimen- 
tary note from the artist in testimony 
to the competency of the Dead Letter 
office employees. 

Attempts at smuggling through the 
mails stop the delivery of many foreign 
parcels and letters, the parties to whom 
they are being addressed being notified 
that upon payment of the customs dues 
their property will be transmitted. If 
they fail to respond the articles are 
finally added to the collection at the 
Dead Letter Office Museum. Chinese silk 
handkerchiefs skillfully folded inside of 
letters are frequently arrested by our 
postal detectives, this method of smug- 
gling being constantly watched for. 

The present Superintendent of the 
Dead Letter Office, who has held this 
position for the past fourteen years, 
is Mr. D. H. P. Liebhardt. It is to his 
courtesy that I owe the illustrations 
for this article. 
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SHORT RAILS.---A True Tale of a Runaway 





BY L. R. ANDREWS 


N th’ rollers!” ~ 

O _ In response to the hoarsely 

bawled orders of Pat Mahoney, 
foreman of the steel gang, eight huskies 
Standing on the right side of the iron 
car grasped one of the 90-pound rails 
thereon and slid it rapidly on its base 
sidewise toward the edge of the car 
onto the two rollers which projected 
slightly above the metal-shod cross- 
beams on which the rails rested. 

“Rail out!” came the next order from 
Mahoney. 

Four men paired off two and two in 
front of the car, seized the end of the 
rail with heavy tongs which they car- 
ried and walked briskly forward drawing 
the rail along on the rapidly revolving 
rollers. As the rear end of the rail 
reached the front roller Mahoney, who 
was watching it closely, called out: 
Down!” 

The four men, who were on the alert 
for this order, stooped quickly and 
dropped their end of the heavy rail, 
which struck the tie-plates with a re- 
sounding clang, quivering for a second 
or two like an animate object. All hands 
now grasped the head of the rail as 


Mahoney, stooping down, placed a quar- - 


ter-inch iron shim on the end of the rail 
already laid and sang out: “This way, 
hard!” 

Under the impetus of the brawny arms 
the rail shot back against the shim with 
a thud. “Good iron!” shouted Mahoney; 
“let her ramble!” 

All hands now shoved the car another 
fifteen feet ahead, for the track was laid 
with broken joints, and again at Ma- 
honey’s order, “On th’ rollers!” the gang 
on the left side of the car ran their rail 
out and dropped it. Immediately behind 
the rail car on the right side, big Terry 
McGovern with a wheel-barrow full of 
angle-bars and bolts, threw down a pair 
of the bars with four bolts to match at 


each joint. A man seized the bars and 
fitting one to each side of the ends of 
the rails, shoved the bolts through the 
holes from the outside, slipped on the 
nut-lock and quickly screwed up the 
nuts. 

Mike Malloy, on the opposite side of 
the car with a barrow of track spikes, 
laid one each side of the rail on every 
tie. 

Close behind followed the spiking gang, 
two men with a track guage and heavy 
mauls, and one man with a big wooden 
lever, which he inserted under one of 
the ties and using a block of hard wood 
as a fulcrum, raised the tie to the under 
side of the rail and held it there while 
the spikers drove the spikes home on 
the opposite side of the rail. 

“Sure, Mahoney’s in good voice this 
marnin’,” remarked Terry McGovern, as 
the foreman’s musical intonations of his 
regularly repeated orders rang out. 

“Aw, g’wan! he’s chuckin’ a bluff; 
dere’s de super comin’ up de grade;” re- 
sponded Malloy, who jocularly referred 
to himself as “Engineer of th’ spike 
train. “Sure, wasn’t he runnin’ an 
Oirish lokymotive wid wan dhrivin’ wheel 
an’ two sthartin’ bars?” 


“Right ye are, me buckoo,” said Terry, 
as he looked ahead and saw a slight-built 
man in a gray suit who walked with 
quick, nervous steps in the direction of 
the gang. 

“Sure, I kin warble a few meself this 
marnin’,” said Malloy. 

“More power to ye, Moike; give us a 
few bars,” said Terry. 

“What’ll ye have?” asked Mike, 

“Give us: 

“‘A jint ahead and a cinter back, 
An’ Jerry go ile th’ kyar.’” 

“No; that’s an octavio too high for me 
bronnikle chubes, but bedad, I’ll give ye 
th’ Brakeman’s Lamint.” 

“So do,” said Terry. 
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“Here goes,” responded Mike ag he 
spat on his hands and grasped the 
“startin’ bars”: 

“Oh, they fired me out on number Tin, 

’Twas then me thrubbles did begin; 

Th’ Con struck me wid a couplin pin 

Whilst windin’ on th’ thrain.” 

“What's ‘windin’, Mike?” asked Terry. 

“Sure, ye must hev railroaded on th’ 
canal,” said Mike, with fine scorn. “Sure, 
windin’s brakin’; windin’ th’ chains on 
th’ Armstrongs, d’ye moind.” 

Somewhat abashed, Terry subsided, 
and Mike resumed: 


“Oh, the engineer sent me to throw the 
switch— 

I let eight cars off into th’ ditch, 

Th’ hind shack told me I’d never get rich 

Whilst windin’ on th’ thrain.” 


Terry’s curiosity again got the better 
of him. ‘“‘What’s a hind shack, Moike?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, ye flannel-mouth far-downer, ye 
pie-faced cumalye! Sure, anny school- 
boy knows a shack is a brakesman. 
‘Shackle ’em on’ is dooced English, ye 
know,” said Terry, as he regarded his 
fellow-worker with derision not unmixed 
with pity, born of his own superior 
knowledge of railroad lore. 

“To —— wid th’ English! Give us an- 
other bar,” said Terry. 


“Sure, I wint back to couple ’em on, 

I gave the signal to let ’em come; 

Says I: ‘Slack ahead back, yez hev me 
vumb!” | 

Whilst windin’ on th’ train.” 


“More power to ye, Moike, ’tis a fine 
barrowstone voice ye have, but where did 
ye get so wise in th’ railroad bizness?” 

“Sure, me son Jamesey’s a fireman on 
th’ Umpire State Express bechune Skin- 
neckteddy and Scowwhairy.” 

“Choke off that hot air, an’ hurry up 
wid those spikes!” roared Mahoney, who 
wished to impress the Super. with his 
discipline. 

“Let her ramble!” shouted Mike in re- 
sponse, dropping his voice to a harsh 
growl in an aside to Terry as he shoved 





the barrow along: “Sure, Pat’s makin’ a 
grand-stand play fer th’ benefit av th’ 
boss.” 

“Ah fergit it!” responded Terry, as 
he broke out in a rollicking stave in an 
undertone: 


“Sure, me heart’s clean broke, Lord 
knows it is, 

Since Paddy first jined th’ gang; 

Kims a-rowlin’ home in th’ marnin’, boys, 

Gives th’ doors a divil av a bang!” 


High above the din of the spikers’ 
gang, the jangle of the angle-bars, and 
Teddy’s refrain rang out Mahoney’s 
“This way, hard!” “Good iron!” as the 
iron car rambled along. 

J. B. Fowler, Superintendent of the 
Sierra Division, under construction, 
walked briskly up the grade. Six miles 
above him, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, 
towered the summit at Eagle Pass. The 
newly-laid track wound in and out like 
a huge serpent, hugged the side-hills, 
crossed and re-crossed the rushing moun- 
tain torrent, here diving into a tunnel, 
there spanning a canyon on a spidery 
trestle, ciinging to its narrow bed hewn 
out of the solid rock which towered above 
and below to unscalable heights and 
depths. He could see the smoke of Num- 
ber 73, the big mogul engine, at the sum- 
mit switching out cars of material for 
the front. 

For two miles below him the grade 
wound down the mountain without a tan- 
gent in the whole distance long enough 
to key up the rods of an engine on. The 
sun shone bright and clear up there, 
while below, in the valley, a thick sea 
of fog rested on the top branches of the 
swamp oaks, which hung full of the 
graceful Spanish moss. 

The sloping sides of the mountain 


‘around him were covered with a heavy 


growth of timber. Gigantic redwoods 
towered stately skyward above scrag- 
gly, dwarf manzanitas. The smooth red 
limbs of the madrones contrasted sharp- 
ly with the rough bark of the gaunt bull 
pines scattered here and there. The 
thick, glossy foliage of the live oaks 
cast a dense shade. Fir and sugar pine 
abounded, and the mighty monarchs of 
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the forest, undisturbed for centuries, 
looked down in dismay at the pigmy in- 
vyaders who laid keen axes at‘their roots 
to blaze the way for this smooth and 
shining contrivance of man-kind, who 
built it for the purpose of converting 
these same monarchs into prosaic, but 
profitable timber, lumber, ties, shakes, 
shingles, lath, tanbark, wood and other 
marketable products. 

The point where Fowler met Ma- 
honey’s gang was at the mouth of a cut 
which opened on to a short, deep fill, 
curving sharply to the right for several 
rail lengths to where the grade crossed 
the stream on a pile bridge. The car- 
penter’s gang were laying caps and 
stringers on the piles in mad haste to 
keep ahead of the track-layers. At the 
bottom of the fill, straight ahead to the 
left of the bridge on a little plateau by 
the river, stood the tents, bunk-houses, 
shanties and kitchens of the contractor’s 
camp. The cook and his assistants were 
busily engaged in preparations for din- 
ner, stopping occasionally to stir the 
contents of the two great Mulligan cans 
in which a savory mess was stewing. 

The curved cut sloped to a 60 degree 
angle up the bank on the left side. Ties 
were strung along the grade to the bridge 
in readiness for the rails. 

“Hello, Mahoney,” said Fowler, “how 
are you making it?” 

“Good marnin’, Mr. Fowler,” responded 
Mahoney turning quickly in apparent 
surprise, as if he had no suspicion that 
his superior officer was within a hundred 
miles. “Sure, we’re up an’ a-comin’ this 
marnin’, sir; we’ll do our four thousand 
feet ag’in dinner if th’ bloody bridge gang 
do be givin’ us th’ right of way.” 

“You’re making good progress; I'll 
hurry up Feenan’s gang a bit,” said Fow- 
ler, turning as he spoke toward the 
bridge, but suddenly stopped in his 
tracks as there pealed down from the 
Summit an unearthly, blood-curdling 
blast from a whistle, like the scream of 
some monster in a death-struggle. 

All hands turned aghast toward the 
Summit, from which the sound of the 
whistle continued to come; now in long 
agonizing wails, then in short gasps of 
horror, rising and falling, first distinct 
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and clear, then muffied and faint. 

“Hell’s broke loose at the Summit!” 
said Mahoney as he stared with bulging 
eyes toward the Pass. Suddenly around 
Stoney Point a mile below the Summit 
shot an engine, plunged into Redrock 
tunnel, flashed into view a minute later 
as she emerged, and vanished in Mud 
Cut. 

“No, it’s the 73 that’s broke loose!” 

said Fowler in low, even tones, “and if 
she stays on the iron she’ll be here in 
less than three minutes. She will go 
over the bank here into the camp, or 
over the bridge into the river—either 
way some one is bound to get hurt. 
Here, boys, grab those ties, lay ’em 
up the side of the cut on the left there! 
Mahoney, reverse those rails so the curve 
leads to the left—get ’em down on those 
ties—lively now, boys!” he shouted. 
‘ His ringing orders electrified the men. 
They grasped his meaning at once, and 
sprang to work with desperate energy. 
Every second counted. Fowler was every- 
where. 

“On th’ rollers! Rail out! Down! 
This way, hard! Good iron! Let her 
ramble!” Mahoney’s orders came with 
the regular swing of a pendulum and the 
force of a pile-driver as the men reversed 
the 30-degree curved rails and laid them 
up the incline of the cut. Fowler’s pur- 
pose was to overcome the momentum of 
the run-away engine by heading it up 
the steep slope where it could do no harm. 
He looked up the track. 

“There she comes around Blue Slide!” 
he said, as the big engine flashed into 
view on the side of the mountain two 
miles away and disappeared around a 
curve. “Lively, boys!” he shouted a mo- 
ment later as the 73 whirled around 
Hazard’s Point and bore down on them 
like a whirlwind, her whistle still shriek- 
ing her requiem. 

“Off with the rail car, boys, and hunt 
a hole!” shouted Fowler as he helped 
tip the iron car off the track and sprang 
far up the side of the cut on the right. 
Quickly the gang followed him to places 
of safety and turned to watch with 
breathless interest the mad flight of the 
monster plunging toward them like a 
meteor. 
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Over the rough surface of the track 
laid on the uneven roadbed the 73 rocked, 
swayed and rolled from side to side, 
threatening every second to pitch from 
the rails. 

Even as they looked, the headlight and 
stack loosened from their fastenings by 
the terrific rolling jerks, flew off on either 
side of the boiler, tearing up a cloud of 
dust and gravel as they struck the road- 
bed, following a second later by the bell, 
which crashed into the ditch and whirled 
over and over with a “clang! clang!” 
of harsh, protesting alarm. 

Suddenly the cab wrenched loose, and 
as it sailed through the air and tum- 
bled, a mass of splinters, down the bank 
into the raging torrent, the astonished 
spectators saw the figure of a man stand- 
ing on the swaying foot-board, hanging 
with a death-like grip to the reverse 
lever. 

The whistle rigging fetched away 
with the cab and the unearthly scream 
no longer awoke the echoes. In silence, 
save for the roar of its own wheels, the 


strange object bore down on the cut, a 
cloud of. yellowish smoke trailing out 
of the smoke-box where the Stack had 
been. 

Fowler started. “She’s in the forward 
motion and working steam!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“She'll find a couple of short rails a 
few jints ahead!” hissed Mahoney. 

On came the 73, struck the reversed 
curve, reared like a hunter taking a 
fence, ran off the ends of the rail into 
the soft clay of the cut, where her 
drivers spun until they were almost bur- 
ied from sight. 

The man at the throttle wiped his 
hands on a piece of waste, turned, and 
nonchalantly surveyed the Superintend- 
ent and Mahoney’s gang clinging to the 
opposite side of the Cut. 

Without any emotion perceptible in his 
voice, Fowler asked: “What’s the matter, 
Joe?” 

Joe Blackburn stuttered. 

“Her t-throttle s-stuck, and I c-couldn’t 
reverse her!” he said. 





A TIMID ZEPHYR 


OHN THRELFALL FARE 





A timid zephyr rock’d by swaying trees, 
And foster’d like a babe upon the breast; 
Gained strength with time; and soon a sturdy breeze 
He grew: a romping breeze with freedom blest. 
And in his freedom ’twas his wont to climb 
The towering hills, their peaks to gambol round; 
And like a school lad in his youthful prime; 
He sprang from crag to crag with joyous bound. 
And he wax’d great; became a blustering gale; 
And in his strength rush’d on unto the sea, 
And lash’d her in his might; till in travail 
She moan’d and groan’d in woeful agony. 
Aye! agony. For from that heaving breast 
Came surging forth the sob of the opprest. 
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Two Roses Better ’an One 





BY MRS. M, KEATINGE 


Valley, California, lived Jess Rantz 

and his wife Clarinda. Queer cus- 
toms abound in this region, where cattle 
thieves and half-breed Indians jostle 
against the primative mountaineers. 
Here, less guarded by the ethics of the 
more civilized world, occasionally, under 
stress of circumstances, a wife is bought 
or exchanged. Clarinda had enjoyed her 
own sunshine from this traffic, but she 
was not thinking of that now. 

“Jess, your buckskin breeches are 
nearly gone.” Mrs. Rantz sighed, and 
laughed shrilly, hiding the touch of wist- 
fulness in her face. 

“They’ve done many a good turn,” Jess 
answered thoughtfully, then cackled a 
little egotistical laugh and shook his 
head till his small gold ear-rings danced 
merrily. The long gray beard on his 
chin accentuated the sharpness of his 
features, but his kindly blue eyes soft- 
ened the effect. “Guess they won’t last 
much longer, Clarindy,” he suggested, 
sitting down on the rough stone steps 
that led up the pathway through the gar- 
den. 

Mrs. Rantz huddled up against the 
flowers on the steps near her husband, 
a smile of satisfaction hovering over her 
face. 

“*Pears like it’s a pity you haven’t 
got somethin’ else to wear instead of 
the old buckskins, Jess.” 

“You’re always botherin’ about these 
buckskins, Clarindy,” he said, crossly, 
knocking a fly off his nose. 

“Goodness knows they’re old enough,” 
she said softly. 

“Leanin’ onto eight years,” Jess medi- 
tated, ruminatingly, replacing his _ to- 
bacco in nis trouser pockets. “I’ve worn 
these pants, more or less night and day, 
what with huntin’ and ridin’ after cattle.” 

“Must ha’ taken several deer-skins to 
make ’em, Jess—made without piecin’ as 
they are.” 

“Lige killed seven deer and tanned the 
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hides himself, he told me, and Samanthy 
made the pants. Nobody could beat her 
at sewin,”’ Jess declared, giving his 
trousered leg a slap. 

“I believe I could ha’ got them out of 
six skins,” Clarinda pleaded. 

“Oh, but Samanthy got a vest, too, out 
of the seven skins. She said she ‘lowed 
to do the square thing by me and set me 
up in clothes for time to come, since Id 
agreed to the bargain o’ the skins Lige 
had offered if I’d give her up to him.” 

“Wasn’t the vest pieced, either?” Clar- 
inda asked jealously, her lips trembling. 

“Not a piece in the whole suit! Sa- 
manthy was a good wife, even after she 
took a notion to Lige. I needed clothes 
badly, and Lige was willin’ to pay a good 
price for Samanthy.” Jess twisted his 
long whiskers into a queue and chewed 
the ends, while now and then he heaved 
a sigh and appeared to gaze off into a 
far-away world that Mrs. Rantz had no 
part in. 

“You can’t wear the buckskins much 
longer,” she said, recallingly, a gleam of 
satisfaction again creeping into her eyes. 

“Fact is, I’ve been thinkin’ how badly 
I'm needin’ new ones.” She saw the in- 
decision in his glance as he looked her 
over, and she cried in quick alarm: 

“You’re not thinkin’ of sellin’ me for 
some new ones, Jess?” 

“No-a!” he replied, looking away, and 
refusing to meet her eyes. 

She rose and went up the path and 
down the steps to the spring. The water 
gurgled into the trough where the team- 
sters stopped to water their mountain- 
tired horses. She took the wayside dip- 
per from its iron post into her trem- 
bling hands; caught the water eagerly 
from the faucet and moistened her dry 
lips. The color had gone from er face. 
Sle forced the water down her throat, 
and hurried up the steps again and down 
the path fo her husband. 

He had not moved, and seemed barely 
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to notice her, his meditation and tobacco 
apparently engrossing him. 

She gathered a flower and awkwardly 
put it in her hair, as she used to do when 
she was a girl. 

“Is it as easy to get a divorce as it 
used to be, Jess?” she inquired, brokenly. 

“Pretty nigh, Clarindy.” His manner 
was abstracted. 

Her lips trembled, but she said noth- 
ing. 

“Lige’s a mighty fine hunter, and his 
word is as good as the buckskins.” Jess 
still ruminated with his tobacco. 

“He’s not thinkin’ of takin’ somebody 
instead of Samanthy?” Clarinda asked, 
puzzled and relieved at once. 

“No-a,” Jess stammered in a way that 
frightened her again. “Truth is, I need 
the clothes mighty bad, Clarinda. Deer’s 
gettin’ scarce. Never was much good at 
huntin’ myself, anyway. It’s no light 
matter to refuse buckskins that’ll last 
for, say, eight or ten years. They’re 
valuable property, and I always did know 
how to manage Samanthy,” he declared. 
“Lige thinks she’s too hot-tempered,” he 
added with a defensive shrug of his 
shoulders. 


“I don’t—understand!” she said pa- 
thetically. 

Jess reddened under his bronze skin, 
and blurted out: “Lige wants me to take 
Samanthy back. He offered me another 
seven buckskins to close the bargain, 
and thinks Samanthy will be willin’ to 
make the breeches and vest same as be- 
fore.” He stammered and looked at Clar- 
inda thoughtfully; he noticed the rose 
in his wife’s hair and saw the wind 
tossing the curls away from her still 
youthful face. 

She did not look at him, but presently 
turned away and went down the steps 
again, and stood dejectedly playing with 
the water in the trough. 

He watched her toss the sparkling 
drops in her slender hands, while the 
wind again toyed with the curls about 
her face! the rose lay caressingly in her 
dark tresses. The color in her face paled 
and deepened by turns, and her lips 
trembled. He went down the flower- 
bordered walk and joined her beside 
the trough. 


“I was only tryin’ ye, Clarindy,’ he 
said, shamefacedly. 

Heavy tears fell from her lowered 
lashes, as she looked at him doubtfully, 
then followed him slowly into the house. 

Theré was a sound of wheels, and they 
turned mechanically to the door, think- 
ing that it was one of the mountain 
teams stopping at the roadway watering 
trough. But, alas! It was Samanthy 
and Lige descending from their wagon. 
Samanthy looked triumphantly at a new 
buckskin suit that she held across her 
arm. 

“Just finished them to-day, Jess,” she 
called out cheerily. Then she glanced 
at Clarinda and took a beiter survey of 
her face. “You told her about the ar- 
rangements, as you promised,” Samanthy 
reproved Jess. “Now, look here, Clar- 
indy,” she said remonstratively, “you’re 
not goin’ to take it hard? Lige, here, 
has most pestered me to death. Ill be 
glad to get back to Jess.” 

Lige gave his hair a careful toss with 
his hand, looking admiringly at Clarinda; 
then by an adroit movement stood beside 
her. “Samanthy makes a fellow’s hair 
stand on end when she gets riled, and 
a fellow never knows when it’s comin’ 
on,” ne said, plaintively, looking first 
at Jess, then at Clarinda. 

Jess in the meantime was longingly 
eyeing the new buckskins that Samanthy 
held on her arm. They looked soft and 
comfortable, like creamy flannel. “You 
always was great on tannin’ skins, Lige,” 
he said with an admixture of admira- 
tion and regret. He glanced at Clarinda 
and saw the look in her face, the rose 
in her hair, the curls about her fore- 
head. “The buckskins are so soft and 
nice,” he pleaded, looking into her eyes. 
“T'nese old ones are getting stiff.” 

Clarinda stood still, growing whiter, 
but no word escaped her. Lige looked 
at her appealingly, but she seemed not 
to see him. 

“Jess Rantz, is it the buckskins only 
that you are thinking of?” Samanthy be- 
gan sarcastically, a danger signal in her 
voice. 

“Don’t, Samanthy,” Lige nervously 
begged; “he might change his mind if 
you-——”’ 

Jess had given a start and drawn 
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nearer to his pensive wife as Samanthy’s 
harsh voice shivered the air. 

“If you could tan the skins, Jess,” Clar- 
inda said softly. “I’m not a bad shot— 
I might kill enough deer—if—you 
wouldn’t mind if they were pieced a 
little” she hesitated. 

Samanthy suddenly perceived that she 
stood alone. She stared in dismay at 
the two men standing beside Clarinda. 
Jess held Clarinda’s hand. “It’s a mean 
trick of you, Jess Rantz, puttin’ him to 
all the trouble o’ killin’ the deer and 
tannin’ the skins for nothin’,” Samanthy 
declared. Lige began to tremble as she 
looked at him. “You haven’t got the bill 
yet, Lige,” she said, menacingly, “and I 
don’t mean that you shall.” She hustled 
him unceremoniously toward the wagon. 
“You'll live to wear these buckskins 
yourself. I hope the dead deer will haunt 
you to your dyin’ day,” she fumed. “I 
always did think it more than wicked 
to kill the mute, innocent creatures for 
the vanity of dress. I’d as lief deck 
myself up like an Indian in dead birds’ 
feathers.” She floundered up over the 
high wagon wheel and settled herself 
on the seat, gave a glance of scorn at 
Jess and Clarinda, who stood on the 
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porch under a canopy of roses, looking 
with compassion at Lige. “Climb up 
here, you everlastin’ deer hunter.” Sa- 
manthy looked at Lige in a way that 
made him hurry. “Like to change me 
for a meek-faced creature, would: ye? I'll 
put an end to your huntin’, and I’ll see 
to it that you don’t escape me for many 
a year to come.” 

The -frightened Lige gave the lines 
a flicker, the wagon lurched over a stone 
and the horses went off at a pace sug- 
gesting that they had caught the infection 
of Lige’s fear. 

Clarinda murmured a word of relief, 
raised her hand, and caressingly touched 
the roses overhead; her eyes filled with 
a pathetic smile as she looked at her 
husband. 

Jess gathered a flower, pricking his 
unaccustomed fingers with the thorns. 

“I always liked you best, Clarinda,” he 
apologetically pleaded. “Two roses’s 
better ’an one,” he said, softly, arranging 
a rose in her hair. 

The sunlight danced through the rose 
leaves, the branches stirred by the 
breeze pattered on the roof. Clarinda’s 
gentle sigh floated away with the music 
of the wind. 





WASTE 


DOROTHEA MOORE 





Blossoming side by side, the weed 
Is strangely like the flower. Indeed 
If I should throw the weed away 


I’m fearful of what God might say. 








THE MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 





FLORENCE RONEY WEIR 


she came out to see as she stepped 

from the door of her cabin with a 
shawl pinned over her head she would 
have answered that she came out to see 
the mountain, as she had come out every 
morning for the past sixteen years. 

The morning was certainly beautiful, 
and the mountain, rosy as a newly 
awakened child, loomed to the southeast, 
but Mrs. Bow was looking searchingly in 
a northwesterly direction, where a nar- 
row trail led to the plateau below. 

Mrs. Bow was a wiry little body of 
sixty, but her piercing black eyes pos- 
sessed a squaw-like power acquired by 
years of peering, now at snowy peaks, 
now into the dim recesses of the valley. 

She turned at last and plodded up to 
the clearing from which point of vantage 
she was in the habit of viewing her be- 
loved Rainier. She loosened the shawl, 
and a smile of satisfaction played about 
her sunken mouth. 

“Just as pretty as a picture!” she 
murmured, “How can folks be contented 
to stay where there ain’t any mountains.” 

The east grew red, and the mountain 
blushed like a rose. A caressing wind 
wound Mrs. Bow’s scant draperies about 
her old limbs. It was a crisp wind, but 
Mrs. Bow enjoyed it. It was laden with 
the fragrance of cedar and the cool, life- 
renewing breath of eternal fields of snow. 

The woman took the shawl from her 
head and laid it across her arm, and a 
red akin to that on the mountain-side 
crept into her wrinkled old cheeks. 

“I can’t do it and I won’t! Not for no 
man livin!” she declared, and with this 
ungrammatical declaration of indepen- 
dence hurried down the hill and into her 
cabin. 

She lit her morning fire in the little 
cook-siove, and presently the odor of cof- 
fee stole out and mingled with the odor 
of cedar. 

“Mornin’, Mrs. Bow,” said some one 


i F any one had asked Mrs. Bow what 


from the doorway, and Mrs. Bow started 
so nervously that the pancake lifter rat- 
tled against the yellow sides of the earth- 
en bowl of batter. 

“W:hy good morning, Mr. Walden, walk 
in, and set down.” 

“Did I scare ye?” apologized the intru- 
der, accepting her invitation and helping 
himself to a chair. 

“Why, no, but not expecting any one 
so early——” 

“I told ye I’d be over early. I want 
to know what you intend to do. I want 
to git home before the rainy season sets 
in. They say the rainy season out here 
is a fright.” 

“Mr. Walden, it is the nineteenth day 
of November, and you haven’t floated 
away in rain yet, have you? Well then.” 

She placed another blue plate, an old- 
fashioned knife and fork, and motioned 
her guest to sit up to the table. 

“Them’s awful good pancakes,” he ad- 
mitted, “out they don’t taste as good as 
they would back where there is a little 
frost in the air. It aint healthy to eat 
buckwheat before it gets to be good, 
stiff, freezin’ weather. If you do it’ll give 
you the itch.” 

Mrs. Bow sighed. It was hard to suit 
this old man. Perhaps it was just as 
well that she had finally made up her 
mind not to marry again so l¢..e in life. 
He had been coming to her cabin regu- 
larly now for three weeks because his 
son was away in a logging camp, and his 
son’s wife did not get up until nine 
o’clock; and Mr. Walden said if he could 
not have his breakfast until the time 
of day when he usually began to think 
about his dinner, he would rather not 
have any breakfast at all. Mrs. Bow, 
who was an early riser, had invited him 
to take his breakfast with her, and it 
had proven a most comfortable arrange- 
ment for both. For a natural-born house- 
keeper to get breakfast for herself alone 
is at best a dreary task, and it afforded 
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Mrs. Bow quite as much pleasure to cook 
Mr. Walden’s breakfasts as it did Mr. 
Walden to eat them. He had spoken en- 
thusiastically of the buckwheat cakes he 
had been in the habit of eating at this 
time of the year back in Wisconsin, and 
she paid a boy four bits to make an extra 
trip up the hill with a sack of buck- 
wheat in the hope of surprising and 
pleasing her guest. And now he insisted 
on having his cakes served with an 
accompaniment of frost as an appetizer. 
Well, let him go back to Wisconsin, 
where such a tonic was not rare; for her 
part she would not have been willing 
to satisfy his demand for a hard frost 
had it been in her power to do so. Why, 
there were roses, both red and white, 
blooming happily in her yard, and shy- 
faced pansies and daisies. Let this frost- 
hungry man go back to his farm in Wis- 
consin and break inch-thick ice in his 
cattle-troughs, and leave her to her roses 
ana her mountains. 

Mr. Walden finished his eighth pancake 
with a grunt of satisfaction and beamed 
across the table at his hostess in perfect 
content. She was a fine, capable, com- 
mon-sense woman, the only woman he 
had met since his wife’s death whom he 
deemed good enough to vecome that 
wife’s successor. Her pancakes tasted 
like Mary’s, she fried sausages just as 
Mary used to fry them. He was des- 
perately sick of living with his sons. 
They had such foolish wives. He won- 
dered whatever possessed smart boys 
like Joe and John to pick out such 
women. The one in Wisconsin danced 
and attended cinch parties and made 
no secret of the fact that “grandpa’s” 
room would be more acceptable than his 
company. Joe’s wife, here in Washing- 
ton, was worse still. There was a house- 
ful of noisy children, breakfast was al- 
ways late, and Mrs. Joe had but one topic 
of conversation the year round, anu that 
was the superiority of the Far West over 
the Mississippi Valley. In Mrs. Bow’s 
home he had found the only real comfort 
he had known since coming to Washing- 
ton. He liked her, ana had invited her 
to go home with him and live where corn- 
fields spread gently over pleasant slopes 
and nothing more forbidding than an 
occasional clump of bur oaks, or a cluster 


of oat stacks intervened between the 
gazer and the setting sun. These West- 
ern mountains were so oppressive in 
tneir size, so defiant in their unconquer- 
ableness. To a prairie man they said: 
“Here we hold forever in your sight acres 
of soil which no man, no matter how 
industrious, could ever hope to plough, 
which no man, no matter how hungry, 
would ever dare to plant. We, the free, 
the changeless!” 

Mr. Walden had come this morning for 
his answer, and he consulted his watch. 
If Mrs. Bow did,not take too long to 
formulate it he é¢ould go home, notify 
Joe’s wife, drive Joe’s horse and cart into 
Seattie, and get back with the minister 
in time to allow of the ceremony tak- 
ing place that night. With a little judi- 
cious hurrying Mrs. Bow could probably 
dispose of her simple household effects, 
pack her clothes, and they might be en- 
abled to start for Wisconsin on the Over- 
land the next afternoon at four o’clock, 
reach Sparta, Wisconsin, four days later, 
which would be Wednesday; get Bill 
Hanks to take them out to John’s; his 
wife could stay at John’s until he went 
to the old place and warned the tenant 
out; it might take the tenant forty- 
eight hours to move, and it would take 
forty-eight hours more to replace his own 
furniture, which was stored at John’s, 
and there he would be back in his home, 
the dinner frying comfortably on the 
well-tryed old stove, his wife moving 
about an orderly kitchen, while he sat 
by the west window and gazed out over 
the mellow iield filled with stooks of corn 
—no, no, he had forgotten the time of 
year in this unnatural country. There 
would probably be snow and a opitter 
wind driving across the prairie. So much 
the better. It was healthier, and the 
warmth of the kitchen fire would be 
the more acceptable for it. 

“Almira Bow, will you have me? And 
if so, how long will it take you to git 
ready to be married; when can we start 
for home, and have you got a satchel big 
enough to take what you need, or shall 
I bring up another one when I go to 
town for the minister?” 

Then the blow fell. Mrs. Bow had de- 
cided that she could noi leave her home 
(shanty, Mr. Walden called it in his in- 
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dignation), her roses, nor her mountains. 
It seemed incredible to the old man. 

“Can’t leave your mountains!” he re- 
peated, indignantly. “Well, as I can’t 
seem to see my way clear to paying ex- 
cess baggage on two or three ranges of 
mountains and takin’ ’em back to Wis- 
consin to please you, I suppose it’s all 
over between us and we never can git 
married at all.” 

Mrs. Bow nodded and fumbled for 
her handkerchief with a trembling hand. 

“I wanted you because you are so like 
my wife used to be,” sighed Mr. Walden. 

“And I wanted you because you are so 
different from my husband,” returned 
Mrs. Bow. 

Mr. Walden knew this to be a compli- 
ment. Poor Mrs. Bow’s wedded life had 
been a failure. 

“And yet you’d let Mount Rainier sep- 
arate us?” accused the old lover. 

One of Mrs. Bow’s toil-knotted hands 
held her handkerchief to her face, the 
other stole toward Walden’s shoulder. 
der. 

“Stay here with me,” pleaded the wo- 
man. 

“I can’t do it, Mrs. Bow; I can’t abide 
this country. It smothers me. Go out 
and look around and all you can see is 
hills hangin’ right up in front of your 
face and eyes like blankets. I want to 
see a twenty-acre field of corn once 
more!” 

“And you are willin’ to let a twenty- 
acre field of corn separate us?” 

“I’ve got to. Good-bye, Mrs. Bow.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Walden.” 

They both sighed, and Walden sagged 
towards the door, his mouth twitching 
with emotion. At the door he stopped, 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes bent 
on the floor. The woman sat with her 
face covered, and thought of the lonely 
years stretching out before her when 
the wintry smile of this old man’s visits 
should have faded from her dull life. 
Would the stately greeting of Mount 
Rainier, or an occasional November rose. 
compensate her for the loss of the hu- 
man companionship she coveted? 

But the same instinct which would 
have actuated a girl or seventeen was 
present in the woman of sixty. She 
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had said, and she could not retract. She 
wondered why he was still standing in 
the door. Perhaps he was going to re- 
lent. She hoped so, but she feared not. 
He was a stubborn old man. 

-“Almira, I’ve got an idea.” 

Her heart jumped, and she uncovered 
her face to listen. 

“We like each other first-rate, and we 
could be happy together what little time 
we've got left to put in down here, and 
it is a shame to let a lot of old-fogey no- 
tions spoil it all. You are awful foolish 
about this country, and I’m awful foolish 
about Wisconsin, I s’pose, but I’ll tell you 
what I’m willin’ to do if you will agree: 
We will both advertise our places for 
sale at the same time, mind you, and 
the one who gits a chance to sell first 
will go to live in the other one’s country, 
and the other one’s house, and say no 
more about it.” 

It was a way out. Mrs. Bow consented 
after a reasonable hesitation. Together 
they wrote out the advertisements, one 
for a Seattle paper, with the understand- 
ing that it should be held until suffi- 
cient time should have elapsed to allow 
of the other one reaching Wisconsin and 
being inserted in the Sparta papers. 

When Mr. Walden was gone, Mrs. Bow 
went about her work with a light heart. 
After all a mountain, no matter how 
beautiful, is rather an unresponsive 
friend, and Mr. Walden was a good 
man—the very man she should have met 
and married in her youth and been happy 
with. And she felt she had the best 
of the bargain. According to Mr. Wal- 
den’s account of his Wisconsin farm it 
was a bit ot perfection that buyers would 
snap at the moment it was placed upon 
the market. And who would care to 
purchase her hillside patch of ground. 
Surely the chances were in favor of 
her acquiring the man and retaining the 
mountain. 

“Siill,” said Mrs. Bow, “one cant be 
too cautious about this matter.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Walden went chuckling 
down the path with a mind full of guile. 
He would outwit that sharp little old 
woman and take her back to Wisconsin 
with him whether or no. Through an 
agent he meant to buy her ridiculous lit- 
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tle place himself tue very next day after 
the advertisement appeared. He would 
make the arrangements with the agent 
the day hé inserted the Seattle advertise- 
ment. The only trouble was that all this 
foolishness would take time. It would 
probably be close to a month before he 
could seat himself by the west window 
and watch the snow across the field. 
He paused under a towering spruce to 
calm his exuberance before he met the 
penetrating eyes of Joe’s wife. He did 
not want Joe’s folks to know just yet. 

He concerned himself unnecessarily, 
however; Joe’s wife was still in bed, 
and remained there for an hour after 
his return. He had plenty of time to 
tear the advertisement designed for the 
Wisconsin paper to bits and scatter them 
behind Joe’s barn. What would be the 
use of sending it? M'rs. Bow’s place 
would be purchased so soon after its ad- 
vertisement that it would only be an un- 
necessary expense to have this published. 


“Perhaps,” said Mr. Walden, in giving 
his instructions to his agent, “you had 
better wait a week after the ad. comes 
out before you send in word that you 
will buy the place. For certain reasons 
no one must suspect that it is me a- 
buyin’ it.” 

The agent assured Mr. Walden that 
his commands 'would be obeyed to the 
letter, and in the letter they were. Just 
a week from the day the advertisement 
appeared a letter reached Mrs. Bow an- 
nouncing that a party had decided to pur- 
chase her farm at the price stipulated. 
But unfortunately for Mr. Walden’s plans 
the letter came a day too late. 


Mrs. Bow stopped at Joe’s on her way 
home from the grocery. She had also 
been to the post-office, and was, accord- 
ing,to custom, distributing mail all along 
her route. She found Mr. Walden in the 
garden alone, and she handed him a 
business-like looking letter bearing the 
Wisconsin post-mark. Her face showed 
excitement. 

“It’s about the farm,” she said “do 
read it. Perhaps your farm is sold.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Walden. “How could 
that be? My hands are all garden mold; 
open it up and read it, won’t you, Mrs. 
30w ?” 


And Mrs. Bow read the following: 

“Mr. B. Walden—Dear Sir: Having 
seen your ad. in the Sparta Times offer- 
ing your farm for seventy-five dollars 
an acre, I hereby accept your offer and 
enclose the papers whica it will be neces- 
sary tor you to sign in order to com- 
pleie tae deal. The money has been 
placed in the bank at Sparta subject 
to the reiurn of the papers duly signed. 
Hoping this will prove satisfactory I am, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN DATON.” 

Mrs. Bow clasped her hands in delight. 

‘““Ain’t it lovely, Ben?” sne said softly. 
“It’s ail settled now, ain’t it? All you 
have to do is to sign these papers and 
your money is waiting for you in the 
bank. You can have ’em send it right 
out to Seattle.” 

Vespite the soil on his hands Mr. 
Walden took off his hat and scratched his 
head. There was no other way to relieve 
his bewilderment. 

Mrs. Bow suggested that he sign the 
papers immediately, and as she found 
she had forgotten to get soap at the 
grocery and must go back after it she 
would just as lief take the papers right 
down to the post office and get them on 
the way for Wisconsin at once. And 
Mr. Walden’s bewilderment was such 
that the deed was done and on its way 
to the post office before he fully recoy- 
ered his senses. 

When Mrs. Bow was gone he strolled 
out behind Joe’s barn and hunted care- 
fully about for bits of torn paper. He 
found a few, but the rain had washed 
away all traces of the words which had 
been written on them. Then he scratched 
his head once more and pondered. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bow went gaily after 
the soap, and as she went she murmured: 
“I always knew Brother Ely’s money 
would come in mighty handy some day, 
and it has. It has bought Mount Rainier 
for me. It was nice of John Daton to 
attend to the business so promptly. It 
was a mean trick to play on Mr. Walden, 
and I hope he will never find it out, 
anyhow, until he has lived in Washing- 
ton long enough to feel that he wouldn’t 
take the State of Wisconsin as a gift 
if he had to live there. That wont be 
so many years.” 
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Twice or three times after he was mar- 
ried and settled snugly in his wife’s 
little cottage Mr. Walden went out benind 
Joe’s barn and turned those enigmatical 
scraps of paper over and over hoping to 
discover how he had made the mistake 
which nad caused his well-laid plans to 


miscarry. 
For he never doubted that in some 
unaccountable manner a mistake had 
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been made and his farm offered for sale 
in the Spartan papers. 

“Benjamin,” said the contented Mrs. 
Walden, “I love that old mountain. It 
seems as though it belonged to me.” 

“Humph!” responded her husband, as 
he reached for another buckwheat cake, 
“you’re welcome to it, I’m sure. As fur 
as I’m concerned I’d ruther have a hole 
in the ground.” 
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ly so indeed that they were almost 

frightened, and felt that a great 
deal depended upon their forthcoming 
eoncert at Manildra. 

Hugh and Beatrice Gilespie had mar- 
ried for love, and precious little else 
had followed. Love is all very nice, 
and we all like it, but love alone won’t 
pay landlords’ bills nor buy new frocks 
nor take adventurous Bohemians, like 
the Gilespies, around the world first- 
class, and give them the fame and thrill- 
ing experiences that they longed for. 

No! Cupid is a dear little fellow, and 
sends his darts hither and thither re- 
gardless, and makes sweet sunshine in 
lonely souls, even while the sunshine 
may be mellowed by the aftermath of 
sorrow; but—Cupid never claimed to be 
anything but idyllic and loving; Cupid 
nearly always is woefully poor. He can’t 
help it, but, ah me! if only he and the 
mercenary god, or devil, could ‘oftener 
combine forces, how much _ happier 
would be humanity, male and female. 

Hugh Gilespie, when he married the 
celebrated New York mezzo-soprano, 
Beatrice Crane, had money in prospect, 
but after four years, Cupid, still alive 
and fascinating, always the mercenary 
God held aloof—far, far aloof!—and the 
money remained in—prospect. 

Beatrice Crane had nothing but her 
beauty and her voice, but these thus far 


T HEY were nearly stranded, so near- 
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big, 
they 
had laughed at poverty, smiled through 
disaster, and ventured where older and 
sadder feet had feared to tread. 

Two years after a flattering and suc- 
cessful concert season in London, they 


had been enough to satisfy her 
straight-limbed husband, and 


went to Sydney. All their money was 
used on the trip, with its thousand fas- 
cinations, and they landed in Sydney 
almost penniless. 

But Cupid was with them, warming 
their hearts, if not their pockets, and 
Cupid laughed at fear when brown eyes 
and grey met lovingly day after day. 

They experienced some slight success 
in Sydney, singing acceptably many 
times and winning many laurels, until 
came the plague, the Federation festivi- 
ties, the Show, the Queen’s death, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and—Sydney 
was dead for professional singers, be- 
cause everybody sang at these auspi- 
eious functions for nothing! For love, 
some said, but this is where Cupid was 
foolish. 

“Start off on a concert tour your two 
selves,” whispered a wiseacre with a 
threadbare coat. The idea possessed 
them. “Go up the Western line,” con- 
tinued the wiseacre. “Go to Orange, 
Parkes, Forbes and Dubbo or Bourke. 
Fine towns; sure to succeed; get local 
talent to assist you.” 

They went up the Western line, these 
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two young married lovers, with Cupid 
making sunshine in their hearts and 
faces, but oh! the rude awakening! 

At Orange they were warmly received, 
the leading papers coming out loud in 
anticipatory notices of their talents and 
appearance. But the night of the con- 
cert it rained. When it rains in Aus- 
tralia there is no doubt about it; it rains 
hard, and this was a night when Pluvius 
let himself loose. It blew, it poured, it 
billowed on the sidewalks. Only six 
people came to the concert. Of course, 
it was heart-breaking, but still they 
smiled bravely and squeezed each other’s 
hands. Hugh thought savagely how 
much the people had missed by not see- 
ing his Beatrice’s loveliness, and Beatrice 
thought disdainfully what simpletons 
those country girls were not to wet their 
feet to see and hear Hugh. 

At Parkes they ran against a circus, 
a good circus, too, which spoiled them. 
At Forbes two more eircuses. 

Said Hugh desperately: “What the 
deuce is the matter? All the shows in 
creation seem coming up the Western 
line.” 

“It is just show-time,” said a Forbesite. 
“You should get off the line—some little 
places where the sideshows don’t go.” 

“We will,” said Beatrice. 

They went back to Orange, and thence 
to Molong, a quiet town, rich in natural 
beauty, and, more to the point, rich in 
a few wealthy squatters living. a short 
distance out. Desperately hard they 
worked up their concert in Molong, and 
every circumstance seemed favorable. 

The night was beautiful, and Beatrice 
smiled happily as she uncovered her 
snowy shoulders and puffed her hair high 
upon her head. 

“Tt’s a sure thing this time, old boy,” 
she said to Hugh. “Just stick this pink 
rose in for me, and I’m ready.” 

But just as they started for the hall, 
where Hugh had been working like mad 
the entire afternoon, a police officer ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

“Excuse me,” he said to Hugh, “but 
have you a license to use the hall to- 
night?” 

“A license!” stammered Hugh. 
I never have one. 


“No, 
I engaged the hall 
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three days ago, and never heard a word 
about any license.” 

Beatrice tapped her pretty foot impa- 
tiently. “Do hurry,” she said, “it’s nearly 
eight o’clock, We can’t get a license now, 
at any rate.” 

The officer blocked their way with ex- 
aggerated importance. “You can’t light 
up the hall until you obtain a license,” 
he blustered. 

Hugh grew very white and calm, a 
sure sign of red-hot wrath. 

“Where can I get one?” he asked quiet- 
ly. 

“Oh, you’ll have to write to Sydney to 
the Chief, and he’ll give you permission 
to use the hall, if your show is first- 
class. We’ve had such a lot of poor, 
low-down——”’ 

“You fool!” muttered Hugh. “Take 
me to your Sergeant, and be precious 
quick about it.” 

So while poor Beatrice shivered with 
nervousness and dread, Hugh stalked 
furiously into the police station. 

“Show me your code for licenses,” he 
aemanded of the slow, red-faced Ser- 
geant. 

After five minutes’ fussy search the 
page was opened to him: “A license is 
required in all cases by circuses, shows 
and traveling theatricals.” 

Hugh read it swiftly. “I thought so,” 
he exclaimed. “Not a word about con- 
cert people. We are not a circus nor 
a show nor a theatrical troupe. Read 
our hand-bills and notices. Now, you 
dummies, I could get you into a big mess 
for this if I liked. You have ruined my 
concert. Not a light in the house, and 
after eight, and all the gaping townsfolk 
watching me come up here with an offi- 
cer. Don’t you see what you’ve done!” 

The Sergeant was profuse in apologies, 
and tried to atone by sending men to 
ring a bell through the streets and call 
the people out. 

But the concert was a failure. All the 
rich squatters had gone home, shaking 
their heads doubtfully over the dark 
hall, and the more dubious rumor that 
Hugh Gilespie had been taken to jail by 
a police-officer. If the rumor had put 
it the other way about, that Hugh Giles- 
pie had taken the police-officer to jail, 
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it would have been more correct, for 
certainly Hugh got there first. 

Flushed and dismayed they stood in 
the: dim little room behind the curtain, 
peeping through to count their audience. 

“Only fifty!” wailed Beatrice. ‘Oh, 
what an outrage!” 

“Damn them!” said Hugh, with intense 
feeling. “I’d like to show them up for 
this.” 

“Never mind,’ exclaimed Beatrice. 
“Here comes the law and order of the 
place, the Sergeant, that wretched offi- 
cer, and two more. We'll just show them 
what we can do.” 

Sure enough, there they were, and in- 
dignation gave our artistes courage, and 
bravely they delivered their programme. 

Perhaps they had never sung better, 
and none applauded louder than the dis- 
comforted Sergeant and his men. 

The next day, very poor and disheart- 
ened, they went to Manildra. 

“Where on earth is Manildra?” 

It is a weeny town right in the “Bush,” 
hills encircling it, wild, desolate bush- 
land far as eye can reach on every side. 
Sheep and dairy farms make its wealth, 
and these lie miles out from the small 
settlement. There is one hotel, West- 
phallen’s, one grocery shop, one make- 
shift postoffice, one little hall, one of 
everything, in fact. But warm hearts 
are there, and those farms in the dis- 
tance are rich and prosperous. 

“It’s lovely here,” said Beatrice, as she 
stood on a hill opposite the hotel, and 
looked up and around. Quiet and sad 
the interminable “bush” spread out in 
all directions, its silence fearful and awe- 
some. The tall eucalypti towered above 
her, and the wild rabbits and hares fled 
swiftly to the tiny creek beneath them 
to drink. Bright-hued rosellas and par- 
rots, and wonderful red birds made bril- 
liant spots of color in the distance, and 
above all the blue sky stretched in limit- 
less space. 

“I think we shall succeed here,” sighed 
Hugh, lazily content. 

“Something tells me so, too,” said 
Beatrice, and as though to relieve the 
tension she carolled forth a witching 
phrase of melody. 

“You darling!” exclaimed Hugh, and 
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thereupon indulged in a real, good, old- 
fashioned hug. 

That afternoon, acting upon Mrs. 
Westphallen’s advice, the Gilespie’s pro- 
cured horses from the “handy” man of 
the town, and visited the different sta- 
tions round about. These Australian 
stations, if prosperous, are marvels and 
wonders to the travelers. Right in the 
heart of the “‘bush,” after riding mile up- 
on mile through underbrush and monoto- 
nous solitude, up and down frightful 
stony hills which only an Australian 
pony knows how to take, you come across 
a wide clearing of cultivated land. Long, 
level paddocks, filled with splendid cat- 
tle; a broad roadway; numberless 
fences; a porter’s lodge; a flower-be- 
decked driveway; and finally the house. 
The luxury of most of these houses is 
amazing. Not the pampered, hot-house 
luxury of the modern Eastern cities, but 
quiet, simple taste and elegance. 

Everywhere the Gilespies were met 
with warm-hearted hospitality from 
warm-hearted people. In one or two in- 
stances they were confounded by the 
ignorance displayed by some of these 
“backwoods folk,” but nearly always the 
master of the station was an educated 
city man, ranching it because he liked 
the wild, free life. 

At one comfortable home, after being 
hospitably entertained and presented 
with several wallaby skins, a tangle- 
headed girl went ahead to let down the 
fences. She had a pretty face and eyed 
Beatrice adoringly, but her first attempt 
at conversation was a distinct revela- 
tion,ef ignorance. 

{Hare you seen the ‘Dook?’” she in- 
quived timidly, but with repressed eager- 
ness. 

“The Duke of Cornwall and Yorke?” 
asked Beatrice, carelessly. “Oh, yes, 
I’ve often seen him in London.” 

The girl’s face flushed with 
ment. 

“Oh, what is he like?” she cried breath- 
lessly. “Has h2 two legs and two arms, 
and is he made like other men?” 

Our adventurers gasped. She evidently 
meant it for an honest question. What 
pitiful ignorance! 

Beatrice replied very gently: “Yes, the 
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Duke is only an ordinary man, like my 
husband (‘Thanks, awfully,’ muttered 
Hugh) and he is called a Duke because 
he belongs to the Royal Family. Soon he 
will be called the Prince of Wales, which 
means that he will be King of England 
when King Edward VII dies. The Duke 
is short, rather stout, and not particu- 
larly good-looking, but very nice and 
kind in his manner.” 

The girl had listened hungrily, and 
now shook her tangled head in disap- 
pointment. 

“IT thought likely he would be differ- 
ent,” she said, dejectedly, “with perhaps 
only one eye in the middle of his head 
(like the giant in my book), or else wita 
only one leg, or three arms (like Great 
Britain), or—something queer about him. 
What’s the use of being a ‘Dook’ if he’s 
the same as all the other Cockies?” 

When they left this child of nature 
she was still grieving over her disillu- 
sionment. 

Their ride had proved encouraging. 
All the masters and farmers promised to 
come to the concert, and there was no 
hint of any other attraction to mar its 
success. 

“T’ve known people to make a clear 
£100 here,” said Griffiths, the store- 
keeper, to Hugh. “It all depends upon 
getting it talked about, and all the young- 
sters and their girls ride in. They don’t 
get much enjoyment, and they are 
mostly pretty well to do about here. Of 
course, they like circuses better than 
concerts, but we ain’t had a circus here 
for months now.” 

Hugh inwardly groaned. “Don’t talk 
circuses to me,” he exclaimed. “Why, 
we met all there are in Australia, I 
should think, on this trip.” 

Griffiths laughed. 

“Well, you’re safe enough this time, 
I think,” he said, “and to-morrow bids 
fair to be fine. Moonlight, too, which is 
all the better.” 

Griffith’s weather prognostications 
proved quite correct, for the next morn- 
ing dawned fair and clear. 

After breakfast Beatrice stood outside 
the door, looking away off down the 
road, drinking in the pure sweet air. 
Suddenly she started, and shading her 
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eyes with her 
straight ahead. 

“Hugh,” she gasped, “what is that big 
white thing over there coming along 
the road?” 

Hugh gazed in positive terror. ‘Bee, 
it’s a circus, sure as death, and it’s com- 
ing here!” 

Silently they watched the slow moving 
caravan, now plainly in sight. It un- 
doubtedly was a circus! One white- 
topped wagon with red wheels, and three 
men on horse-back following. Not a 
very imposing outfit; in fact, there was 
something mournful and dejected in the 
whole affair, but nevertheless a circus 
it was, and country people love circuses, 
good, bad and indifferent. Fascinated 
they watched it approach. For a minute 
it disappeared in a {.o.llow, then over 
the top of the hill the white-topped 
wagon labored into view. Finally it 
halted near the hotel, and the three men 
on horse-back halted too. 

The driver alighted and stood with his 
hands in his pockets, a short dumpy 
figure moodily looking around him. 

“Isn’t he ugly’, whispered Beatrice 
vindictively, “I hate that man!” 

Even then Hugh could not help smil- 
ing. It was such an unreasonable re- 
mark, and therefore so womanly, and 
therefore so like Beatrice. 

At an nod from the “ugly” man, the 
three on horse-back jumped from their 
horses, hitched them to neighboring trees 
and opened a door at the back of the 
wagon. 

“They are 
wretched tent!” 


hand, stared steadily 


their 
“Can’t 


going to 
cried Beatrice. 
we do something to stop them?” 
Hugh shook his head slowly. 
“No, my dear girl, nothing less than a 
cyclone will stop a circus and even then 
I believe that clown would turn sommer- 


pitch 


saults. We’re in for another “bloomer”, 
as these delightfully cultivated colonists 
say!” 

When Hugh grew nasty and bitter it 
was a bad sign. 

Beatrice locked her lovely arm in his: 
“Now what do people see in such a thing 
as that, she said, “Only a wagon with a 
canvass top, and four wheels painted a 
painful red. Where is it’s fascination?” 
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“It’s not the wagon, my dear”, replied 
Hugh, still studiously. polite and serious 
another ominous sign, “it is what is in 
the wagon.” 

Simultaneously with his words, a tiny 
red figure shot out of the wagon, like a 
bullet from a gun, and went whirling 
down the hill in a succession of fright- 
fully rapid somersaults. In less time 
than it takes to tell it, the same small 
figure reappeared on the brow of the hill. 

“It’s a girl!” gasped Beatrice. 

Hugh laughed and shook with nervous 
glee. 

“I told you so”, he replied. “The 
people like what is in the wagon, not the 
wagon itself, and that freak shot out and 
went careering over the hill like the scar- 
let imp himself.” 

So again they laughed with their 
hearts much heavier than their coin. 

By ten o’clock the big white tent was 
up; the wagon denuded of its top, drawn 
by two white horses, three men at the 
back filling the air with circus music, 
and one small girl in front perched up 
high and dressed in spangles and a 
crown, had paraded the town, and now all 
the small boys in Manildra were collected 
in a delighted, curious, awe-struck group 
on the “Circus-grounds.” 

“It’s wonderful”, mused _ Beatrice, 
shaking her head sadly, “They will get 
the people and they are vulgar; while we 
—well, I do think we are artists and no 
one will come.” 

Hugh saw that, despite her brave ef- 
fort she needed comfort, Cupid told him 
this, and he gathered her close, kissing 
brow, cheeks, lips, and hair until she, 
all rosy and laughing, pushed him away. 

“You old goose!” she cried, but she 
liked it all the same. 

If it had not been for Cupid that day. 
certainly their courage would have fal- 
tered. In trials like theirs, Cupid, when 
in sincere and faithful mood, is wonder- 
fully wholesome and helpful. 

Griffiths went to see the “Circus man”, 
and asked him to put off his “show” a 
night. The “Circus man” smiled broadly, 
winked one bad eye knowingly, but 
emitted only one expressive word: 

“Nit!” 

Griffiths retired. 
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All day the activity on the Circus 
ground continued. A real live lion was 
led down to the creek to drink, and the 
excitement was better than a week’s ad- 
vertising, 

That afternoon Hugh was so cross that 
he shut himself up in his room where 
he couldn’t see “those Circus people”; 
and Beatrice, knowing it would be kinder 
to leave him alone, .went over across 
the hills, and sat, disconsolately, on a 
big stone. 

Perhaps she cried. Most girls would 
in her place. But her reverie was rudely 
broken. Suddenly a small red figure ap- 
peared at her very feet, rolling (it 
seemed to her) down the hill. At her 
startled cry the red imp stood up and 
a very sweet, ringing laugh went echoing 
through the trees. 

It was the circus child. 

Beatrice looked steadily into the small, 
dark lovely face. What a bewitching 
face it was, to be sure! Soft and brown, 
bright yet sad. Eyes of a midnight glory; 
sensitive mouth made for kisses, with 
strange, hard lines about it; bronze hair 
falling like ruddy gold, and a flashing 
smile disclosing pearly teeth. What con- 
tradictions were here, and what possi- 
bilities for good or evil; she could not 
have been more than eight or ten. 

Beatrice spoke first. 

“Do you always go through the woods 
by somersaults, my dear?” she inquired 
gravely. 

The child laughed with delight. She 
placed one small, brown hand on the 
ground, the other on her hip, and went 
flying, hand over hand, around in a circle 
so swift as to be dazzling. 

“Don’t do any more of those things,” 
said Beatrice. “Sit here by me and 
talk.” 

The child accepted her invitation by 
jumping over her head on to the ground 
in front, where she sat motionless. 

Beatrice breathed a sigh of relief. 
“How long can you sit still?” she asked. 

“For hours or for days,” answered the 
child in sweet, serious tones. Beatrice 
loved her in that minute, why she never 
knew. With swift intuition the woman 
and the child understood each other. 
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“Tell me all about—everything,” said 
Beatrice. 

And the child told her. 

“My mother is very sick over there,” 
she began, nodding towards the big white 
tent. “Dad ran away from us, and if 
it hadn’t been that Bill (he’s the boss) 
wanted me badly for my tricks, we should 
have been on the road. Mother used 
te do tight-rope and rings beautifully, 
but she’s—she’s sick now, and can’t do 
anything but cry. Bill bullies her a lot, 
and then she gets still, but I hate him 
when he makes her like that. Mother 
don’t like me to do this life. She says 
I ought to go to school, but I must work 
for her sake, now she’s sick. She says 
dad will come back, but Bill says he 
never will. I think Bill knows. The 
show is no good. Bill has failed every- 
where and lost horses and his best per- 
formers. He’s only got Jinks (the clown), 
himself and me now. I do the tight-rope 
and the rings and ride “Black Hester” 
through the fire. That’s all.” A little 
unconscious sigh completed this jerky 
recital. 

Beatrice listened spell-bound. A Bo- 
hemian like this had never before 
crossed her path. 

“You poor little thing,” she exclaimed, 
“What a life for you!” 

“Oh, I like it,” said the child, “when 
mother is well.. Now tell me who you 
are,” turning the tables with amusing 
frankness. 

“I? Well, I’m a singer. I make my 
living singing at concerts. We, my hus- 
band and I, are to give a concert here to- 
night, but I think all the people will go 
to see you.” This with a bright, sweet 
smile. 

“Sing now, lady!” said the child. 

Amused and interested, Beatrice sang 
the whole of the “New Kingdom.” All 
the passion and tenderness in her, and 
there was a great deal, thrilled into her 
glorious voice, as she watched the child’s 
face. Wonder, mystery, sorrow, sympa- 
thy in turn swept that Gypsy face. A 
great, unchildlike sob greeted the close 
of Tour’s matchless song. 

“It’s beau-ti-ful,” she sobbed; “it’s like 
birds and brooks and the rain. I can’t 
bear it!” 
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Brokenly the words came, and before 
Beatrice could stop her, the small red 
figure had fled. 

* 


* * * 


“Hugh, dear,” said Beatrice, after she 
had told him all about her interview with 
the child, and after he had apologized 
for being nasty and cross. “Hugh, dear, 
it always does us good to get out into 
the sunshine when we are sad and to 
hear of other people’s lives. That child 
haunts me. Somehow, I’m almost wish- 
ing they could succeed to-night. She’s 
such a beauty, and seems to bear that 
entire circus on her shoulders. I must 
go and see her mother in the morning. 
Poor thing! What a dingy, shabby life 
it is, behind the scenes!” 

Hugh agreed, and their own troubles 
seemed paltry beside the half-revealed 
tragedy of these strollers. 

* * * * 

It was seven o’clock. 

Although the Gilespies were quite cer- 
tain that no one would patronize their 
high-class concert, while that fascinating 
circus band beat and shrilled through 
the town, still they were ready, and 
Cupid was bent upon ~utual cheer. A 
forced gaiety was the and con- 
versation upon any subject save their 
own concert, 

Said seatrice, thoughtfully: “That 
child’s face will go with me to-night. I 
wonder——” 

What she wondered will never be 
known, for a low knock on the door in- 
terrupted her. 

“Come in!” called Hugh, and the cir- 
cus child stood in the room. But what 
a change in her! 

Beatrice had her arms around her in 
a trice, drawing her onto the sofa, and 
pressing the white face, with the red, 
piteous bruise across one cheek, close 
to her warm heart. ‘ 

“What is it, dear? Tell me. There, 
don’t tremble so! No one shall hurt you 
here.” 

Hugh quietly handed his wife a hand- 
kerchief wet with cold water, with which 
she gently bathed the child’s injured face. 

“Lady,” the soft voice began, “mother 
is terrible ill to-night; she is screaming 
with pain, and she keeps calling for me. 
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I can’t play, lady, when perhaps she is 
dying. I told Bill, and begged him to 
postpone the show, but he only swore at 
me, and then when I told him I could 
not do my part, he struck me with his 
whip. Jinks, he’s the clown, wouldn’t 
play either, and they are having a fear- 
ful quarrel. Oh, lady, mother is so sick, 
and I don’t know what to do, so 1 came 
to you.” 

Her great eyes were swimming in tears, 
and she trembled pitifully. 

Hugh began putting on his overcoat 
over his dress-suit, and there was a look 
of concentrated rage in his face that 
meant serious trouble for somebody. 

“Wait here a minute,” he said, and 
shot out of the room, returning in a few 
moments with something in a liquor 
glass, which he made the two frightened 
girls drink. 

“I’ve sent for a doctor,” he said, calm- 
ly. ‘Now I’m going over there to horse- 
whip that cur!” 

But both Beatrice and the child inter- 
posed. 

“No, dear,” pleaded Beatrice, while the 
child clung to his arm in terror. “Think 
of the sick woman. Let us help her 
first.” 

* * * * 

The scene around the tent was sordidly 
dramatic. A crowd of men and boys had 
already congregated outside, while with- 
in the tent was a fair audience of women 
and children, eating “lollies” and drink- 
ing ginger ale. But behind, in a smaller 
tent, dimly lighted, two men were glar- 
ing angrily at each other, while over 
in the corner a pale woman lay upon a 
cot, moaning. 

Jinks, the clown, grotesquely painted, 
was speaking. 

“No, it ain’t no use, Bill. I won’t go 
on. I’ve had enough of your brutality, 
and now to-night’s affair has put the clap- 
per on it. You’re a scoundrel, and I 
know more about you than you’d care 
for me to tell. Now, keep your hands off 
me. I’m no kid for you to bully.” 

Into this came Hugh, Beatrice and the 
child. 

Said Hugh to the clown: “Go tell those 
people to go away. There is no show 
to-night. And you,” he said to Bill, “do 


as you are told or there is a rope waiting 
for you. Get out of here.” 

The clown gladly obeyed the stranger’s 
command, and Bill, coward at heart, fal- 
tered in his bluster as he met the young 
artists’s steady eyes. He shrank out of 
sight, and out of this story. 

Beatrice was beside the sick woman. 
In her glistening evening gown, with 
snowy throat and shoulders bare, there 
she knelt, divine pity in her lovely face. 

A sudden mist blurred the scene a 
moment for Hugh. “Bless her,” he whis- 
pered. 

The sick woman’s weak voice filled 
that tiny tent. 

“I’m done for,” she said, quietly. ‘I’ve 
not been a good woman, and to-night 
Bill’s child will be born, but her father— 
patting the child’s hand which lay in 
her own, “her father was a gentleman. 
His name——” Here her thin voice fal- 
tered, and she clutched Beatrice’s hand 
tight in an agony. 

The doctor, who fortunately was pass- 
ing through Manildra on his way to Cum- 
nock, entered the tent, and Hugh gently 
drew his wife away. 

The woman’s eyes follawed her, and 
Beatrice answered their mute appeal. 
Putting her hand on the child’s dark 
head she looked straight into the mother’s 
dying eyes, and said, low and distinctly: 

“Don’t fret. I will care for her. Noth- 
ing shall harm her. I must go now, but 
T will return.” 

Outside she clung to Hugh. “Oh, isn’t 
it dreadful. We can’t sing to-night, dear, 
while that poor woman is dying.” 

“We must, my darling,’ said Hugh, 
gently. “The hall is packed, and we 
must do our best. Besides, we can help 
that little child if we sing.” 

Yes, the hall was packed, and they 
sang as never before. Each saw that 
dismal tent, behind which was termin- 
ating a wretched tragedy such as their 
sheltered lives had never known. 

Beatrice’s eyes burned with unshed 
tears very often, making her smile all 
the sweeter. 

Theirs was not exactly a select audi- 
ence, but it was an appreciative one. In 
the front seats were the farmers and 
their wives, young, giggling girls and 
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their admirers, and at the back the 
rougher element, the boys and men from 
the butter factories. But there was one 
quite unexpected and undesired guest 
present, who made his appearance when 
a soft and soothing duet was being given. 
This unannounced and non-paying mem- 
ber of the audience was a black snake 
about a foot long. The Gilespies had 
become absorbed in their duet, standing 
close to the edge of the stage, when the 
snake suddenly appeared in the middle 
aisle, creeping quietly toward them. 
“Music hath charms,” sings the poet, 
and perchance this particular snake was 
charmed, but his enjoyment was brief. A 
rough man sitting five or six rows back 
quietly got up, put his foot on the snake’s 
head, and resumed his place. 

Fascinated, the singers had watched 
this little impromptu performance and 
continued their duet but the finale utterly 
upset them, and they both burst out 
laughing. 

The audience howled with delight, and 
whistled and stamped so long and so 
loud that they had to reappear and re- 
peat their duet. They now venture to 
assert that this was the only time one of 
Franz Abt’s composition has been ren- 
dered with snake accompaniment. 

Afterwards Beatrice said to Hugh: 
“That snake has gone to snake-heaven, 
if there is one, for it positively saved me 
from disgrace. If I had not laughed soon 
I must have cried.” 

Griffiths fairly beamed on them at the 
close, when he handed in their receipts. 

“It was glorious!” he exclaimed. “All 
the circus people there, and everybody 
worth having in Manildra, and, my word, 
but you can sing! I never heard any- 
thing to compare with it.” 

All this praise being honest and well- 
meant, was very pleasant, but when Grif- 
fiths heard the story of the circus child 
and her mother, his jolly face clouded 
with ready sympathy. 

“Tut, tut,” he said, shaking his head, 
“it’s a bad job. I think we’ve-had that 
Bill here before to-day. Let us go and 
see what can be done.” 

So out from the sunshine of success 
they went to where lives were in ruins, 
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and where the great shadow waited for 
its prey. 
* * ok * 

It was over. The forlorn white-topped 
wagon, with its more forlorn contingent, 
had vanished as silently as it had come. 

But upon a clean bed in Westphallen’s 
Hotel lay a young woman and a new-born 
babe, both dead. 

The tender finger of death had touched 
tnat cold, calm face pitifully, and the 
peace denied to it in life now rested 
eternally (let us hope) upon it. 

Beatrice and the child, creeping softly 
in, placed pure white flowers in the 
quiet hands, and the child dropped burn- 
ing tears. 

“Oh, mother, 
love you so!” 

Said Beatrice afterwards when the 
mother and her baby lay at rest in their 
unknown graves: : 

“Whatever the woman was, she made 
her child love her, and she could not have 


been all bad!” 
* ae K oe 


The tour up the West- 


mother,” she cried, “I 


One week later. 


ern line, and off the line, was over, and 
they, with the child, whom they had re- 
named Manildra, were resting in Sydney 


at the Arcadia. Cupid dwelt with them, 
grown even tenderer and more unselfish, 
for sympathy and human kindness ever 
bind his links closer and weld them 
deeper. 

By tacit consent neither Hugh nor 
Beatrice had consulted over the future 
of their little waif, but each had watched 
her anxiously through the week. Her 
recent loss had temporarily obscured her 
mischief-loving spirit, and she was sub- 
dued and quiet, her great eyes following 
Beatrice like the eyes of a faithful dog, 
and her quick mind always alert to an- 
ticipate her slightest wish. They dressed 
her suitably and her beauty was remark- 
able. The new, refined life enchanted the 
child, and gradually she cast off her sad- 
ness as childrem can, and the dark 
eyes began to sparkle. 

One morning she heard a street band 
playing under the windows. Her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes glowed, she clinched 
her little brown hands tight, and stood 
poised to leap and dance. 
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Beatrice watched her. The child 
glanced at her, and her arms fell to her 
sides. “No, not any more of that for 
me,” she said, quietly. Beatrice kissed 
her. 

This little scene dwelt in Beatrice’s 
mind all day: 

“We must decide upon her fate,” she 
whispered to herself. “She needs school- 
ing to fit her for a certain and talented 
future. I wish— 

She wished that the hard-headed mer- 
cenary god would put in an appearance. 
Strange to relate he did! 

Two days latter Hugh came fairly 
bolting into the room, and picked Beat- 
rice up in his arms, to Manildra’s delight. 

“O, Hugh, you crazy fellow! Drop me 
this instant!”, panted Beatrice. “What- 
ever is the matter?” 

He sank into a big chair breathless: 

“My dear wife’, he began with dig- 
nity, “You had best sit down and have 
your salts handy, for the skies have fal- 


len! I mean Aunty Jane has died (God 
rest her soul) and has left me all her 
money. A fortune, darling’—growing 
excited—“the loveliest place in all New 
England for our home.” 

No need to dwell upon this scene. 
Tears and rapture; foolishness and more 
rapture, and then a quiet realization of 
things. 

The God of Love and of Money had 
combined forces, and the story of strug- 
gle was over. 

Beatrice looked at the child and then 
at Hugh. She hesitated: 

“Dear,” she began, “Shall we”’—Hugh 
interrupted: 

“Dear,” he said, a warm, glad light in 
his eyes. “Shall we keep and treasure 
this little waif as our own?” 

Beatrice smiled up at him, “Yes,” she 
whispered. 

“We will’, said Hugh, and kissed Man- 
ildra, the circus child tenderly on her 
brow. 
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CURRENT BOOKS 








Reviewed by Florence Jackson. 


Beginning with a length- 


The Citizen ened exposition of the 
and tue “Industrial Situation,” 
Industrial Bishop Potter *first de- 
Outlook. fines the relation of em- 


ployer and employed in 
the past, when, as he reminds his readers, 
“servitude in whatever form, whether 
military, ecclesiastical, or civil, brought 
with it considerable immunities, back 
toward which, ‘in freer ages, people of 
larger freedoms and more absolute per- 
sonal liberty might easily look with long- 
ing and regret.” From this he leads on 
to “the age in which you and I are living, 
and which many men think is least of 
all an age of freedom.” In speaking of 
the Middle Ages, the writer says: “They 
dismissed out of their common life a 
great deal that was primitive and ele- 
mentary, but there survived features of 
the earlier family life, which to have lost, 
as we have certainly, and I fear irrepar- 
ably lost them, is to have sustained a 
deprivation, I had almost said depravation 
(the italics are mine, but the word may be 
noticed as indicating the trend of the au- 
thor’s argument) which is incalculable.” 
Quickly passing on to the formative era 
of guilds and unions, and finding the 
analogy between the employees of that 
era and of this, Dr. Potter makes a clear 
statement of a point whereat many have 
hedged: “Out of our present situation 
it has come about that there has been 
begotten a sullen class hatred which 
is quite as acute here in our own re- 
public as under the most despotic forms 
of government, and whose menace 


threatens not only the relations which 


bind together certain industrial interests, 
but the whole social fabric.” From this 
sentence may be inferred the main stand 
made by the writer in the subsequent 
chapters, dealing in turn with the work- 
ing man, the citizen and the consumer, 


the citizen and the capitalist, the cor- 
poration, the citizen and the state. How- 
ever detailed and minute the Bishop 
shows his knowledge to be of each indi- 
vidual’s and each class’s relation, it is yet 
evident that he does not and cannot re- 
gard it really from the standpoint of 
one who has been of the “masses,” who 
has known the want of work, and felt 
dependence upon the pay given for that 
work. No imagination, however fertile, 
can give the explorer such knowledge of 
an unknown country as he gains by actual 
passage through that country, and sympa- 
thetic as the reverend writer is with all 
classes and conditions of men, he can- 
not be, to the working man, wholly fra- 
ternal, even when he entreats him in ital- 
ics, “to recognize the responsibility of 
the consumer,” and this only through the 
impediment of never having been a work- 
ing man. His view point has been ear- 
nestly, conscientiously acquired, but it is 
not the view point of one taking bearings 
from a forced stand, although it is ad- 
mitted that “almost the worst enemy to 
the progress of human society is the 
spirit of caste “and the influence of it in 
our own time has made the separation of 
social grades definitely mark out the 
“working class.” Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume of scholarly essays (occasional care- 
less editing or diction possibly the fault 
of stenographic copy, is forgivable) is 
instructive and interesting reading. 
*“The citizen in His Relation to the 
Industrial Situation.” Yale Lectures by 
Henry Codman Potter, D. D. L.L. D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Price, 
$1.80. 
The sub-head of Ernest 
A Record of Hamlin Abbott’s “Re- 
Personal ligious Life in America” 
Observation. describes the character 
of a second book of ec- 
clesiastical and semi- 
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secular essays, and beginning with “The 
Workingman and the Church,” the spirit 
of the last mentioned volume seems to 
have been also striven for in this—for 
the “Church and the Workingman” is the 
title of the following essay, and the ‘“Re- 
ligious Tendencies of the Negro” is the 
title of another chapter, of especial in- 
terest because the attitude of the colored 
man towards his spiritual leader is lu- 
cidly set forth, Mr. Abbott gained the ma- 
terial for these essays in a tour he made 
for the purpose, of all the Eastern, Mid- 
dle Central and Middle Western states. 
It was during that tour that he visited in 
Baltimore the colored rector of an Epis- 
copal congregation, and from this man 
learned that “the existence of white min- 
isters over colored congregations encour- 
ages the already too great characteristics 
of dependence in the negro race”—that 
“colored people under white supervision 
feel irresponsible, and often prefer white 
supervision in order to be relieved of 
responsibility.” Coming as far West as 
Colorado, the writer declares that the 
American who goes from the East to 
Colorado is in the same category with re- 
gard to judging of religious standards as 
is the Italian who comes from Southern 
Italy to the States. “In the country of his 
birth he is expected by everybody to con- 
form to the observances of the church. 
In his adopted country he finds many 
who conform to the observances of other 
churches, and some who conform to none 
at all.” * * * In Colorado an outwardly 
respectable life, it is safe to say, is not 
any disadvantage to a man, but it is 
hardly safe to say that it brings any im- 
mediate visible reward. * * * The result 
is that, according not only to what is 
heard of, but also to what I saw in Colo- 
rado as in no other region I visited, open, 
unshamed violation of common morality 
exists side by side with genuine, coura- 
geous and single-minded religious faith 
and life.” 

The volume is a comprehensively and 
interestingly written statement of con- 
ditions as the writer saw them, from 
which he gathers what he feels to be 
sufficient warrant for declaring that the 
“future religious life in America will be 
marked by tendencies toward a religion 
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less dependent upon intellectual hypothe- 
ses and therefore less timid of intellec- 
tual change; toward a faith less depend- 
ent upon the external bulwark of literal- 
ism; toward a less materialistic interpre- 
tation of life; toward a religion more 
ethical in character.” While some of the 
arguments in the “satis superque” might 
inspire to opposition, the dispute with 
the author must be left to the individual 
reader, who will enjoy the clear diction 
and coherent grouping of Mr. Abbott’s 
ideas. 

“Religious Life in America,” by Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott. The Outlook Co., New 
York. Price, $1.00. 

The experiences of sports- 

Camp Fires men in field or camp are 

in the pretty much the same the 

Wilderness. world over, so that this lit- 

tle volume, which gives an 
“Account of Travels and Adventures in 
the Wilds of Maine, New Brunswick and 
Canada,” will be found useful to many 
hunters in many climes. For the author 
has given the most practical directions 
as to means of supplying personal wants 
and securing the greatest comfort in the 
wilds. He tells his readers of his own 
choice in articles of clothing and equip- 
ment, but the selection leaves the reader 
with many helpful, suggested ideas to be 
worked out for special and individual 
liking. Under “What to Take” are noted 
clothing, especially foot-wear, bedding, 
camp supplies, camp utensils, food, medi- 
cine and tackle. In the chapter on food, 
several recipes are given for dishes 
that may be easily prepared, and an add- 
ed list of small necessaries is meant to 
jog the minds of the forgetful who would 
leave behind the screw-driver or the cork- 
screw. 

The exploration of the Great Lakes 
brings the traveler Westward, and a 
knowledge of how to build a log cabin 
may be needed by campers West as well 
as East of the Rockies. The book is by 
E. W. Burt, and is published by the Na- 
tional Sportsman Press, Boston, Mass. 

It is a pity to have 
bound within one 
cover verses of such 
divers motif, not to speak of quality, as 
those that go to make up the little volume 


Mingled Motifs. 
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of Black Hill Ballads, by Robert V. Carr, 
sent out by the Reed Publishing Company 
of Denver, Col. The contents are divided 
into three parts, the first, and by far the 
largest, of which is made up of doggerel 
ditties in vernacular that has neither 
originality nor force. While there are 
two or three of these that show a pathos 
the reader sympathizes with chiefly be- 
cause of the evident personal note, the 
writer has, perhaps unconsciously, given 
them, they are, for the most part, point- 
less fancies uttered in a diction for which 
there is no excuse, and therefore they 
offer no interest as an apology for their 
being. They give one that sort of dreary 
feeling with which at some time or other 
one may have regarded a tramp, whose 
very being raises a wonder as to why— 
why—why, he exists. The second and 
third parts of Mr. Carr’s book show a 
very different spirit, even though one 
of the daintiest songs “To the Only One,” 
is spoiled by careless diction in the third 
verse and in “L’Envoi.” Of the harmo- 


nious and pleasing lyrics, “Just Yester- 
day,’ “Dreams You Dream,” and “Flood- 


song of the Mountains,” win especial at- 
tention, while “You Went Away,” show- 
ing the most finished work in the collec- 
tion, is a little gem. At the same time, 
the character of songs as Ballads of the 
Black Hills is more thoroughly displayed 
in the short epic, “Onjinjintka: An In- 
dian Legend.” In this and “The Western 
Trail,” a Sioux version of the conquest 
of the prairie, occur the strongest phrases 
found in the whole book. The lines are: 


“The Western Trail.” 

In the beginning the great spirit 
Gave the prairies rare gifts: 

The mirage, the warm rains of spring- 
time, the grasses and the flowers; 
The buffalo, the village by the river, and 
the children basking in the sun. 

Happy were we then, O my people! 

But from the East a white warrior came, 
and with a mighty arrow wounded the 
prairie; 

And the grasses and the flowers withered, 
and the herds and villages melted 
away— 

Melted, O my people! as the snow melts 
before the Chinook. 
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In time the wound healed, but a scar was 

left—a long white scar across the 

prairie’s breast. 
What = would have 
seemed to be a thor- 
oughly worn out me- 
dium for story-telling, 
autobiographical _let- 
ters, is again given to the reader who 
would learn of the doings of an Ameri- — 
can Countess, and another correspond- 
ence, quite one-sided, and, it is to be 
hoped, wholly imaginary, is thus laid 
bare. One of the virtues of this bound 
collection of letters is its brevity: but the 
quality usually supposed to be the great 
recommendation for close abbreviation is 
lacking—wit there is none, although there 
is some good sarcasm which will perhaps 
searcely reach the appreciation of those 
who will read the work through. Taking 
for her theme the results that may be 
expected by any who become entangled 
in the workings of a marriage bureau, 
the “Countess herself,” as the author is 
called on the title page, tells the story 
of an American heiress who captured 
a Count through a foreign marriage syn- 
dicate. There is a claim made that such 
a syndicate was shown up some time ago 
by one of the largest American papers, 
and that this story has its foundation in 
fact. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Letters of 
an American 
Countess. 


Perhaps nothing that 
has been written and 
published in the mod- 
ern methods of self- 
expression through 
literature so marks the spirit of the times 
as the fiction that is now put forth, show- 
ing the Jewish character in the light of 
its own interpretation. While protest 
against exposition of race peculiarities 
has been made by some few of that peo- 
ple which for ages has shrunk from dis- 
playing its emotional nature, the influ- 
ence of the age has been too strong to 
wholly prevent it from giving the same 
expression of the mental and spiritual 
being, that has compelled other humans 
to voice the woes and joys of their lot. 
“In the Gates of Israel,” a volume of 
short stories by Herman Bernstein, re- 


New Literature 
of an 
Old Race. 
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printed from magazines and papers in 
which they have appeared, such objec- 
tions as have been made against an ex- 
position of Hebrew idiocyncrasies would 
hardly be advanced. The writer deals 
respectfully, even reverently, with his 
subjects, and in a measure interests his 
readers. Chiefly, however, the interest 
would be felt by those who are students 
of human nature or of social conditions 
in a class, of which personal knowledge 
is difficult to gain. The themes are tense, 
but treatment of them is not of the kind 
to carry the reader out of himself. Writ- 
ten in a disconnected way, the incidents 
roughly joined or following each other 
without any apparent sequence, some of 
the tales read like bad translations from 
bad French that apes a Zolaesque style. 
But others are more original. “A Jeal- 
ousy Cure” is an old fancy more success- 
fully worked out than is usual with hack- 
neyed subjects, and in this case the result 
is a pleasing surprise to the reader. “The 
Marriage Broker,” in the scheming for 
the union of two people, gives the con- 
trary side to that shown in the “Letters 
of the American Countess,” and here we 
find the pathos in a comedy rather clev- 
erly delineated. Never were the manoeu- 
vres of a managing British mamma more 
forcibly set forth than are those of the 
Jewish shatchen. Entirely pathetic, but 
with an elevating motive in its develop- 
ment, is the story “Alone,” which shows 
the forlornness of a working girl whose 
solitary state drives her to seek the shat- 
chen’s aid while yet treasuring the mem- 
ory of an early love that has always 
seemed to be idyllic. Disillusionment 
comes when she finds in the parti the 
matchmaker presents to her the lover 
of her youth, whose standard of charac- 
ter, as she believed it to be would prevent 
his seeking a mate in the way he is now 
doing, her dowery being the bait held 
out. Braced to self-dependence by this 
disappointment, the girl resumes the bur- 
den of work which no longer seems ter- 
rible to her. 

Quite forcible are the delineations of 
character, such as that of the aged Can- 
tor and of his old wife, who “never knew 
the meaning of desires, inclination, love, 
hatred, passion, jealousy. Soheh Rioke 
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understood only such things as hunger, 
thirst, sleep, faith in God.” Through these 
tales an insight can be found to a wider 
comprehension of the people who are 
spreading themselves over the whole 
breadth of this Republic. 

Published by J. F. Taylor & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

In “The Spirit of the 
Ghetto,” by Hutchins 
Hapgood, we have the 
Jewish nature shown in different phases 
and environment. The author has striven 
to give that side of the Hebrew charac- 
ter, little known by many, wherein intel- 
lectual and spiritual attainments are 
more esteemed than commercial success, 

The colony of Russian and Galician 
Jews who live in that. part of New York 
known as the East Side,form, the writer 
tells us, the largest Jewish city in the 
world, and in spite of the squalor and dirt 
to be seen there, these being the direct 
result of poverty and not of choice, there 
is to be iound, in many a push-cart ven- 
dor and sweat-shop worker, a scholar of 
such learning and spiritual aspirations 
as is seldom surpassed by graduates of 
American universities. The ability to 
reconcile the spirit of their religious and 
patriarchal home life with the wholly 
different spirit of American living is not 
so singular nor so eminently Jewish as 
the author seems to suppose. This incli- 
nation to harmonize all the conditions 
of an environment may, one can believe, 
be traced to a universal widening of 
intellect and of moral appreciation, that 
now demands the frank, even eager, rec- 
ognition of all the forces that have 
called forth the highest emotions man is 
able to experience. We see this now in 
the increasing willingness to admit fac- 
tors in self development that once would 
have been regarded with reluctant ad- 
mission or even with shame—such forces 
as poverty, ignorance, misfortune in a 
past to which a more prosperous present 
hates to feel attached. 

If we learn to know the Hebrew better 
through these essays of Mr. Hapgood we 
cannot fail to find also his weak with his 
strong points. In the description of Zau- 
ser, one of the Ghetto poets, the man’s 
manner of life as described induces the 
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wonder, that those who are at all able 
to feel rhythm can be content not to 
see it also, live in it, and the squalid 
and stolid surroundings, not always nec- 
essary even to poverty, become the more 
inexplicable. Possibly this is what Mr. 
Hapgood says the Jew calls the practical 
American out-look, which wants every- 
thing swept and garnished. If in the 
“practical” there is a demand for fine 
and complete harmony, then blessed be 
the practical. And if, as the author of 
“The Spirit of the Ghetto” says, “these 
Jews” are at once tenacious of their char- 
acter and susceptible to their Gentile en- 
vironment, when that environment is of 
a high order of civilization,” we may 
hope that the elevated spirit of their in- 
tellectual leanings will combine happily 
with their development into more pleas- 
ing personalities as they adopt the new 
world methods of material comfort and 
beauty. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers. 
Price, $1.50. 
Once more an historical 
The Coast of novel. And why not, 
Freedom. since history can supply 
that element which is, of 
all things, the one the story-teller needs— 
the element of the marvelous so surely 
found because fact is stranger than 
fiction. Adele Marie Shaw, who an- 
nounces that she tells the story—‘“A Ro- 
mance of the Adventurous Times of the 
First Self-Made American’”—in collabora- 
tion with her brother, Albert Judson 
Shaw, although his name is not allowed 
by him to appear on the title page, has 
put forth a charming tale of adventure 
and of courageous integrity. Cotton 
Mather figures as one of the characters 
and Sir Humphrey Windlass as another. 
Governor -Phips is the dominating per- 
sonage of the work, with a youngster 
who has been with him on many a ven- 
turesome cruise. The style is pleasing; 
a little stilted, but in keeping with the 
period in which the tale is set. However, 
neither Mr. nor Miss Shaw can have 
any personal experience in the West 
Indies, or they would not allow a ship 
to come to anchor where it could be shad- 
owed by trees, and where, from the deck, 
flowers could be perceived “by their fra- 








grance, half-guessed, within the thousand 
perfumes of the night, ambrosial, aro- 
matic.” On the whole, the story is very 
readable, and is not too heavily burdened 
with incident. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

Few are the chil- 

For the Children. dren’s books that 

come to hand, 
though these are always eagerly sought. 
A new jingle book, with quaint pen and 
ink illustrations, is this one of Mr. Water- 
house’s. Although it opens with some 
verses bearing a very up-to-date title, 
“The Little Chap That Runs the House,” 
it is an inviting volume, by reason of its 
old-fashioned, once-upon-a-time look. It 
seems to have an air of lastingness, as 
if it would bear reading over and over. 
The best of these verses are to the tiniest 
tots—“Despot Kings” being another like 
the first mentioned, “But Two Children” 
another, and “The Land of the Hushaby 
King” one of the prettiest of all. 

“Lays for Little Chaps,” by Alfred Jas. 
Waterhouse. New Amsterdam Book Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

In his copious volume of 
De Wet memoirs concerning the 
and the late struggle in South 

Boer War. Africa, General De Wet 

gives a history of three 
exciting years. :, He naively forestalls 
literary criticism in the beginning by 
declaring himself to be no “book-writer,” 
and at once wins the sympathy of the 
reader for the soldier. For the transla- 
tion from the Dutch, he disclaims re 
sponsibility, but whether the English 
idiom has been obliged to coin words for 
this particular book, or many Boer terms 
adopted into English have become strong 
adjuncts of-the language, certain it is 
that the phraseology used has an origi- 
nality that would be forceful itself, even 
if the subject were not so. 

The work is, however, in no sense a 
literary production. It is a plain, un- 
varnished tale of national events, with 
as little expression of individual opin- 
ion as is possible, and that in spite of 
the constantly recurring personal pro- 
noun. In tue admission that “as long as 
the struggle lasted our discipline was al- 
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ways far from perfect,” may be found, 
perhaps, the Boers’ understanding of 
their defeat, while an excuse for them 
may be supplied in the statement: “I do 
not intend to imply that the burghers 
were unwilling or unruly; it was only 
that they were quite unaccustomed to 
living under orders.” 

A frank and pardonable egotism is 
evident in the assertion: “When I look 
back upon the campaign, I realize how 
gigantic a task I performed in regulating 
everything in accordance with my 
wishes.” 

Accounts of amusing incidents relieve 
the stress of the narrative, and are aptly 
told. One occurring at the time of the 
battle of Nicholson’s Neck, quotes a Boer 
word that is suggestive as a rather happy 
addition to the vocabulary of slang, and 
one that would be more than usually 
comprehensive. The British had retreated 
and the Boers had taken advantage of 
the fine positions the enemy had held: 

“While this was going on—a Jew came 
up to a burgher who was lying behind a 
stone, on a piece of ground where boul- 
ders were scarce. ‘Sell me that stone 
for half-a-crown?’ whined the Jew. 
‘Loop,’ the Boer cried; ‘I want it myself.’ 

“Although the Boer had never before 
possessed anything that had risen in 
value with such surprising rapidity, at 
that moment he was anything but ready 
to drive a bargain with the Jew, and 
without any hesitation he positively de- 
clined to do business.” 

“Loop,” meaning “clear out,’ can be 
used with phonetic expressiveness. 

Speaking of the disregard of the flag 
of truce charged to the enemy at the 
same battle, De Wet says: “ very 
soon a few white flags appeared in the 
kraals on their (the enemy’s) left wing, 
and from that quarter the firing stopped 
suddenly. I immediately gave the or- 
der to cease fire and to advance toward 
the enemy. All at once the English 
blazed away at us again. On our part 
we replied with vigor. But that did not 
continue long. In a very short time, 
white flags fluttered above every kraal 
—the victory was ours. 

“T have no wish to say that a misuse 
of the white flag had taken place. I 
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was told when the battle was over that 
the firing had continued, because the 
men on our eastern wing had not ob- 
served what their comrades on their left 


had done. 
ly accept.” 

Everywhere the General shows himself 
equally generous in his judgments. In 
the account of the “peace negotiations,” 
letters and telegrams from both sides 
are freely quoted. Following the des- 
patch from Lord Kitchener, in which the 
British commander declares he has or- 
dered that “from to-morrow, the 13th, all 
commandos whose leaders or chief offi- 
cers have been chosen to attend the 
meeting at Vereeniging, shall be exempt- 
ed from being attacked by my column,” 
De Wet, without making any comment 
on the actual fact, states simply: 

“It was rather surprising to me that 
Lord Kitchener, in this telegram, spoke 
only of an armistice beginning on the 
13th of May, because in his telegram of 
the 25th (of April), he had agreed that 
there should be an armistice from the 
11th of May. I heard also from officers 
of Heilbron, Vrede and Bethlehem, whom 
I met on the evening of the 14th of May, 
at Wolnelroek Station, that the English 
columns had operated in their districts 
on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th. My or- 
der was that my officers should not op- 
erate, but should retreat, if the enemy 
should unexpectedly operate on the 11th. 
On the above-mentioned dates, houses 
were burned down, cattle carried away, 
maize and other grain destroyed, bur- 
ghers taken prisoners, and (in one in- 
stance) shot. 

“Such a misunderstanding was very 
regrettable, and all the more so because 
we were never indemnified for the dam- 
ages done.” 

This is the utmost condemnation given 
to any act that caused unnecessary dis- 
tress during the campaign. In spite of 
its mild tone, the book is one of exciting 
interest, and the information in the ap- 
pended notes is valuable. 

“Three Years’ War,” by Christian Ru- 
dolf De Wet. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $2.50. 

A book that will be of interest and 
value to advertisers is “Leading News- 


And this explanation I willing- 
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papers,” published by George P. Rowell 
& Co., of New York. “Considered from 
the Adventurer’s Standpoint” is the sub- 
title. The matter is divided into sec- 
tions, as follows: “The Greatest Circu- 
lation,” “Considered by States,” “Sunday 
Papers,” “The Religious Press,” “News- 
papers Devoted to Agriculture, the 
Household, and Kindred Subjects,” 
“Class and Trade Papers.” There is a 
copious and complete index, and several 
talks on advertising that will be of great 
help to both experienced and inexperi- 
enced advertisers. The book is well 
printed, beautifully bound, and of handy 
pocket size. 
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Books Received are: “Furnished Room 
Houses,” by Silas Wright’s Widow (An- 
nie M. Bendick), published by F. Tenny- 
son Neely, New York and London. Price, 
$1.50. 


“The Poor House Lark,” by Mary B. 
Willey. F, Tennyson Neely, publisher, 
New York and London. Price, $1.50. 


“Poems on the State of Labor,” by Lio- 
nel Josaphare, published by A. M. Rob- 
ertson, San Francisco. 


“Greek and Roman Stoicism, and Some 
of its Disciples,” by Charles H. Stanley 
Davis, published by Herbert B. Turner 
& Co., Boston. 





EDITORIAL DIGEST 


LTHOUGH literature, pure and 
A and simple, has not yet become in- 

volved in the question that is of 
greatest international and diplomatic in- 
terest at the present moment—the Ven- 
ezuelan difficulties—yet there is being 
woven about these events a sort of litera- 
ture which, founded on the themes pre- 
sented by the situation, is of the sort 
the United States of America first gave 
to the world as her quota in the con- 
tribution to letters, and which has been 
called the finest collection of such writ- 
ing belonging to any government since 
Caesar wrote his commentaries for the 
Roman people. The documents and dip- 
lomatic communications that have 
passed between our government and for- 
eign powers within the last five years, 
the reports made and the articles that 
have appeared in the public prints on 
state questions, added to that well-es- 
teemed collection of the Nations’ papers, 
are found to be written in no less lofty 
and fine a style than were similar con- 
tributions of earlier date. Just what 
the influence of these writings is, or will 
prove to have been, can only be properly 
judged as all literature must be, from 
a certain perspective, impossible to gain 
when the critic stands close to a thing, 
or when he is, as it were, a part of the 
moving picture—in the immediate fore- 
ground of it and facing forward—not 
back. 


Yet the actors in living pictures may 
be changed to another pose, whence tue 
merest glance will give them a glimpse 
of the background set for them. Such 


shifting of the mise-en-scene will enable 
participators in the history that is mak- 
ing in Venezuela to-day, to turn and look 


at the setting begun for the picture four 
hundred years ago. 


The scene was set soon after Ameri- 
cus Vespucius and Ojeda sailed into the 
Lake Maracaibo, and gave the name of 
Little Venice to the district where the 
natives’ willow huts were built upon 
piles over the marshes. Almost before 
the continent found by Columbus had 
been called after Vespucius, and when 
the patrons of the great Admiral had 
been succeeded by their grandson, Carlos 
V., His Majesty King of Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, Emperor of Germany, and Duke 
of Bergundy, gave to a certain German 
firm of Ausberg, Welser by name, a 
grant of a vast tract in the new terri- 
tory of Venezuela—all that region from 
Maracales to Cape Vela, and as far to 
the interior as they chose to go—with 
permission to hold the country, provided 
they would colonize it, the stipulation 
being that within two years they should 
have established three forts and two 
towns, and should have begun the civili- 
zation of the natives. Thus, in the 
early XVIth Century, the Germans 
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had gained possessions in that very part 
of South America which is now denying 
and defying its commercial demands. 

What has become of the colony planted 
in Venezuela by Germans four hundred 
years ago? Long since obliterated, for- 
gotten, almost lost trace of, in the an- 
nals of history. Carlos V., himself none 
too mild a ruler, horrified at the conduct 
of the Saxon colonists, revoked the grant 
made to his German subjects. After 
seventeen years no one condition of 
those regulating the grant had been ful- 
filled, and so cruel had been the rule of 
the Welsers’ agents in the district under 
their control, that the whole country 
had been laid waste, Alfinger, the Gov- 
ernor, was known far and wide among 
the natives as “the fiend of the Soul,” 
and he himself was slain long before 
the colony was broken up by Spain. The 
Teutons had led the Latins in atrocities 
of Government, and it was in fact a form 
of hideous execution perpetrated first in 
the camp of Charlemagne that was imi- 
tated in the manner of slaying Tupac 
Amaru, the last of the Incas. 





But cruel as the Spaniards were to 
the Indians in after years, in proportion 
to the era and to their mental develop- 
ment, about as cruel as were the good 
New Englanders to their prisoners 
charged with witchcraft, the memory of 
the German occupation in Venezuela re- 
mains a horror. And this is the back- 
ground that is set for the living picture 
which is forming itself in that Republic 
to the South, about which so much is 
being written now, but so little is really 
known. An indifference, if not a con- 
tempt, for the nations below the line, has 
prevented a just comprehension of them, 
and even the service of United States 
diplomats accredited to Latin American 
Governments has sometimes been of the 
sort to shame the pride of the United 
States. It is with the greatest admira- 
tion, then, that those of us who have 
seen other officials deport themselves un- 
becomingly, watch now the dignified con- 
duct of Mr. Bowen, reflecting honor upon 
the Nation and upon himself. Records 
of some of the administrations of cer- 
tain of the ministers who have repre- 
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sented this Government would, indeed, 
be better forgotten, but that from mis- 
takes made in the past, the country may 
learn that a diplomat to a Latin nation 
needs to be more than a county politician 
with district school education. Men with 
no other than this equipment have, how- 
ever, been sent again and again to rep- 
resent the United States in South Ameri- 
can capitals, where the native officials 
are universally men of great polish and 
of wide learning, and where the foreign 
diplomats, except our own, are always 
men of like fitness and culture. In one 
instance a United States Minister to 
a certain Republic of importance, re- 
tained his position through influence for 
over twelve years, yet was never able to 
transact any negotiation without an in- 
terpreter, or to hold any social inter- 
course in any language except English. 
Most of the time, too, the Legation was 
held in his bedroom, though the rent of 
proper quarters thus saved did not in- 
crease the United States treasury. Still 
another minister to a foreign Latin land, 
after having won the antagonism of the 
social element, by harsh and insulting 
criticisms of prevailing -customs, went 
as a guest to the most formal gov- 
ernmental function, at which all the 
other men appeared in evening clothes, 
as do the French, in an unmatched 
suit of blue flannel very much the 
worse for wear and for tobacco juice. 
When he was asked to retire, as being 
unfittingly dressed, the North American 
colony suffered a mortification that cer- 
tainly can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. Fortunately, such an occur- 
rence as this is now scarcely possible, 


at least not on this continent. The 
greater information concerning coun- 
tries that are sister republics, has 


brought about a sense of esteem once 
lacking, and the ignorance of a foreign 
language, which was a bar to communi- 
cation, is giving way on all sides. Long 
before Spanish was taught in North 
American schools, English was studied 
in Normal Colleges in South America. 
The latter is, of course, much the harder 
language of the two to acquire, nor does 
English lend itself so well as does Span- 
ish to some of the greater uses of the 
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student. When Dr. Barnard was still 
president of Columbia University, three 
lawyers of New York, one of whom had 
been graduated under the Doctor, sub- 
mitted to him a question under dispute: 
Which language is the best medium for 
the expression of scientific treaties? One 
man had declared for French, another 
for German, the third for English. Dr. 
Barnard told the inquirerg that none of 
the three was the “best,” and that no 
idiom equaled the Spanish for clearness 
of expression on scientific subjects. 


As language is the medium of expres- 
sion for the purpose of communication, 
the most expressive words and idioms 
must naturally best serve the end sought. 
And these may be gleaned or adapted 
from all sources. In the article on “The 
Poetry of the Polynesians,” in this is- 
sue, it is possible for one, wholly unac- 
quainted with the language or dialect 
quoted from, to follow the cadence and 
rhythm of syllables and thus to gain 
some idea of the understanding those 
uncultured races have, of harmonious 
expressions. What is said of the marvel- 
ous power of memorizing, which is dis- 
played by the Polynesian reminds one of 
Max Muller’s description of such ability, 
enabling the Hindus to learn the Rig 
Veda as their ancestor did thousands of 
years before from the mouth of a teacaer. 
That the South Sea Islanders are some- 
times at a loss to understand their own 
meles, that the “meaning is sometimes 
clouded,” perhaps brings their poetry 
up to one of the Twentieth Century 
standards, and what Sir Leslie Stephen 
says in “The National Review” of Brown- 
ing may apply to his browner brother: 
“It is tempting to try to find some clue 
to the complicated tissue of arguments, 
and if possible to understand what are 
the points in which he is so interest- 
eq—-" 

Without relinquishing his poetical fan- 
cies, the Polynesian’s development into 
a practical man finds him a worker on 
a coffee plantation in his picturesque 
islands. Is the distance between sav- 
agery and civilization to be so short for 
these people that they will be able to 
preserve some of their primitive simpli- 
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city while acquiring that sophistication 
of education which will enable them to 
compete in trade with the rest of the 
world? Marvelous would be such a con- 
dition, yet it has something of a prece- 
dent in the life brought to the Pacific 
Coast Indians by the Mission Fathers. 

In “The Builders of California” we 
come this month to the period over which 
glamour and romance can never cease 
to hover, and which makes for itself an 
unceasing interest far from the scenes 
where it was lived. It is difficult to get 
information concerning this mission 
period so condensed as to understand 
the epoch’s historical and social signifi- 
cance in the life of to-day. Mr. Pixley 
has given us multum in parvo embodying 
all that is most useful to know in fewest 
possible words. The reader is reminded 
of several interesting things that escaped 
from the memory: how the first ship 
launched on this coast was built in Cali- 
fornia; how the “Pious Fund” was 
started, and what became of it before 
the recent international contest brought 
it to notice; how similar was the fate 
of the Jesuit and the Franciscan mission- 
aries; and a point is made which arrests 
attention and induces reflection: ‘With 
the founding of the Mission San Rafael 
Archangel the girdle of Christianity had 
been placed around the globe.” 

That girdle bound another with it:—its 
dual cincture, civilization. 


Within the last month, there has oc- 
curred in this State a function whose 
significance is as great as was the com- 
pletion of the chain of missions that, a 
century ago, finished a circle of Chris- 
tian influence spanning the globe. Again 
has the western boundary been the scene 
of a demonstration of man’s highest ethi- 
cal impulse and of his ability to give that 
impulse true and lofty expression. 

On the 25th of January, there was held 
at Palo Alto the dedication services of 
the Memorial Church of the Leland Stan- 
ford University. The occasion was one 
about which great concern, much wonder, 
no little apprehension, had been felt by 
those whose sense of harmony and con- 
sistency in all things connected with the 
University on the ‘one hand, and with 
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forms of worship on the other, made 
them fearful of jarring influences when 
differing creeds and rituals should be 
pronounced in the same hour from the 
same sanctuary and listened to by the 
same congregation. 

For the authorities had ordered an 
arrangement of a service that should 
be performed for an institution whose 
endowment was fundamentally condi- 
tional upon its being and remaining non- 
sectarian as to forms of worship. Over 
this undenominational congregation, 
made up of students of many faiths and 
nationalities, and cf a faculty that had 
consistently carried out the ethical stand- 
ard the founders had wished maintained, 
there presided as Chaplain a clergyman 
of that Church against which the spirit 
of Puritanism in the Pilgrims of the East, 
and of Romanism in the Padres of the 
West, has been arrayed almost up to the 
present hour. This Church, further rep- 
resented in the person of the newly-ap- 
pointed Pastor of the edifice to be dedi- 
cated, a priest of world-wide celebrity 
come as select Preacher to the University, 
must now feel itself in no wise the leader 


in faith or form. Often charged with Phari- 


saical prejudice, it must refute those 
charges, and prove its willingness to 
stand with all sects represented by. tol- 
erant and generous ministers of faiths 
that freely acknowledge— 

“The ways they are many, 

The road it is one.” 

To the aid of Chaplain and of Pastor, 
many of these ministers were called. 
They responded in the spirit in which 
they were bidden, and that spirit brought 
to the University where secular educa- 
tion aims to be for the highest scholar- 
ship, an influence of the most broadening 
and elevating religious thought. The plan 
for a service to be conducted by the 
representatives of various denominations 
was plainly so difficult to carry out that 
the public feared the result, and criti- 
cism of the very effort was even at times 
harsh. It was therefore with apprehen- 
sion that the most devout, and with an- 
ticipation that the critic, entered, on that 
Sunday morning, the beautiful church 
which is the latest gift of the University’s 
generous patron. Descriptions that would 
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almost. fill volumes have been written of 
the splendor of the structure, its trescoes, 
its mosaics, its carvings, its wealth of 
stained glass, its crowning glory—the 
superb organ. Filled with the rows and 
rows of students, of alumni, of members 
of the faculty, of crowding worshipers, 
its impressiveness of rich coloring and 
fair outline, became intense, the meaning 
of the service about to take place became 
plain. In that student body were future 
citizens, future workers of the world; 
they represented every social class, 
every creed; the casts of countenance 
showed them to be of many races, and 
there, in the chancel, stood the men who 
could council each youth in his own spir- 
tual path, helping him to find that union 
of the mental and the moral which best 
makes for high character. There, the 
Rabbi read Solomon’s Prayer at the 
Dedication of the Temple, and the Pres- 
byterian prayed; the Congregationalist 
read from the New Testament and the 
Unitarian from the Psalms; the Baptist 
gave praise and the Episcopalian invoked 
the blessing of God. The Pastor’s ser- 
mon and prayer of dedication emphasized 
the spirit of universal tolerance and sym- 
pathy, and rejoiced at the opportunity for 
carrying on Christian work, “free from 
ecclesiastical provincialism.” 

What De Amicis has so finely described 
as the impression gained by the beholder 
on a first visit to the great Cathedral of 
Burgos: “The first emotion experienced 
is a sudden strengthening of your faith, 
if you have any, and a burst of the 
soul toward faith, if it be lacking”— 
may be said of the effect of that gather- 
ing and that service in the Memorial 
Church. No finer example of a tolerant 
estimate of the faith of others, and of 
respect for truth in whatever form it is 
presented, could be found than was given 
by the attention of the hushed audience 
that listened to the words of the Preacher 
that day. 

The spirit of just men making towards 
the perfect was there shown, and with 
such influence, that most retarding and 
narrowing of all impulses—prejudice— 
must continue to lose strength, until it 
disappears wholly before the spread of 
the truest civilization. F. JACKSON. 








sand storm. From the painting by C. Rud Huber. 
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